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E\cry  loiter  is  mailed  Jireetly  to  your  school 
from  .1  toreien  country. 

Every  letter  is  actually  written  hy  mir  author 
at  the  time  ot  his  visit  to  the  country  Je 
seriheJ  by  letter. 


In  Business  Mathematics  the  author  brings  Business 
Arithmetic  from  the  category  of  merely  tolerated  subjects 
into  the  fascinating  realm  of  everyday  life. 

Business  PdathernTtics  claims  interest  because  it  shows 
how  much  of  everyday  life  IS  Arithmetic  and  how  it  is  to 
be  translated  into  a  business  asset. 

The  character  of  the  material,  according  to  many  teach- 
cis,  transcends  anything  appearing  thus  far.  The  continuity 
and  organization  of  materials  reflect  the  analytical  mind 
of  .1  Certihec.  Public  Accountant,  who,  by  reason  of  his 
major  interest,  has  made  business  situations  the  unit  of 
consideration. 

Several  editions — a  book  for  every  need. 
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MANY  important  inventions  were 
first  used  for  Eunusement:  the  gyroscope 
existed  as  a  toy  before  it  was  us^ 
seriously  as  a  stabilization  device;  ether 
was  us^  in  parlor  games  in  America 
before  it  was  used  in  surgery. 

UNIQUE  are  the  J.  Russell  Smith 
Geographies  (for  Grades  3  to  8).  Dr. 
Smith  is  the  only  geography  author  who 
visited  every  country  about  which  he 
wrote  (except  North  mid  South  Poles); 
took  many  of  his  own  pictures;  and 
wrote  the  texts  in  the  first  person. 


Although  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
spent  much  time  devising 
ingenious  military  weapons, 
he  suppressed  the  invention 
of  the  submarine  boat  be¬ 
cause  he  felt  it  was  too  satanic  to  be 
placed  in  the  luuids  of  men. 

WHEN  AlexEmdre  Dumas  went  to 
PEuris  in  1823,  he  had  but  one  accom¬ 
plishment — beautiful  penmanship.  Du¬ 
mas’  'The  Three  Musketeers  is  one 
of  the  widely  read  titles  in  The  Winston 
Clear-Type  Popular  Classics  Series, 
which  now  comprises  35  literary  master¬ 
pieces.  Send  for  full  list  of  titles. 

BOYS  Emd  girls  of  Norway,  Sweden, 
and  Finland  Eire  meEisured  for  their  first 
pair  of  skis  when  they  are  three  yeEua  old. 
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'The  original  school  diction- 
Euy  actuEdly  made  for  boys 
and  girls  and  neither  Em 
abridgment  nor  an  expEinsion 
of  any  other  dictionary  was 
'The  Winston  Simplified  Dictionary. 
Most  recent  achievement  is  The 
Winston  Simpufied  Dictionary  for 
Schools.  There  is  an  edition  of  “the 
modem  authority’’  for  every  school 
need.  May  we  help  you  solve  your 
dictionary  problem? 

LARGEST  lump  of  gold  ever  mined 
— weighing  150  pounds — was  found  in 
Austrsdia  just  below  the  surface  of  a  road 
where  wEigons  had  been  pEissing  every  day. 

remarkabS  hEis  been  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  schools  using  the  ClevelEmd  PlEm 
for  the  teaching  of  modem  languages. 
'The  CleveUmd  PlEm  is  based  upon  the 
philosophy  that  “the  eEu:  is  closer  tlum 
the  eye  to  the  brain  cells  that  direct  our 
speech.’’  Or,  as  Dr.  de  Sauz^,  originator 
of  the  PlEm,  says,  “You  have  to  see  a 
word  100  times  to  recognize  it.  Hear  it 
20  times  Emd  see  it  5,  Emd  you  may  claim 
it  Eis  your  firiend.’’  Built  on  the  Cleve¬ 
land  PlEm  is  CouRS  Pratique  de  Fran- 
QAis  Pour  Cobcmenqants,  by  E.  B. 
de  Sauz£.  Wish  complete  information? 


The  JOHN  C. 

COMPANY 

ICHICAQPT ATLANTA  T  DALLAS  T  SAN  FRANCISCO  1 
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Junior  Mathematics  for  Today 

An  ideal  modern  course  which  correlates  mathematics  with 
life.  Growing  out  of  years  of  experimentation  and  teach¬ 
ing,  the  course  stimulates  pupil-interest  and  provides  for 
pupil-differences.  Circular  *648. 

LYMAN-JOHNSON 
- -  McCRECOR  - - 

Daily-Life  Language  Series 

Three  popular  books — Guidance  in  Expression,  Effective 
Communication,  English  in  School,  Home,  and  Community. 
The  course  is  in  harmony  with  the  Experience  Curriculum 
in  English.  Workbooks  and  Teachers’  Manuals  available. 
Circular  *385. 

GINN  AND  COMPANY 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


H'orA:  in  English  Which  Fits  the  Pupil  for  the  Social  Scene 

JUNIOR 

BOOK  ONE  BOOK  TWO  BOOK  THREE 

Hatfield  —  Lewis  —  Thomas  —  Woody 
Besig  —  Borchers 

Delightfully  illustrated 

THESE  NEW  BOOKS  carry  on  into  the  Junior  High  School  the  same 
principles  and  methods  that  have  led  to  the  great  success  of  English  Activ¬ 
ities  in  the  elementary  grades.  Both  series  are  based  on  the  Curriculum 
Report  of  the  factional  Council  of  Teachers  of  English. 

In  each  of  these  books  the  work  is  centered  around  activities  that 
belong  to  the  life  of  young  people.  The  books  teach  them  how  to  use 
good  English  and  also  cultivate  their  sense  of  personal  responsibility,  co¬ 
operation,  social  behavior,  etc.  Interesting  “good  usage”  drills  and 
grammar  facts  are  presented  as  tools  for  correct  speaking  and  writing. 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

NswYork  Cincinnati  Chicago  Boston  Atlanta  Dallas  San  Francisco 


Special  Appropriation 
1st  1937  School  Act; 
List  of  Pending  Bills 

An  appropriation  of  $1,716,616.- 
^  61  from  the  general  funds  of  the 
State  to  the  State  Reserve  Fund 
of  the  State  School  Tax,  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  to  those  counties  in  which 
state  funds  were  insufficient  to  meet 
state  quotas  has  been  made  by  the 
1937  Legislature  as  its  first  act  af¬ 
fecting  education.  This  appropriation 
measure  has  been  passed  by  both  houses 
and  signed  by  the  Governor.  In  sign¬ 
ing  these  bills,  the  Governor  stated 
that  similar  appropriations  would  be 
necessary  each  year  unless  the  Legis¬ 
lature  did  something  to  provide  a 
broader  tax  base  for  schools. 

Fourteen  counties  will  benefit  by  the 
appropriation,  as  follows:  Bergen, 
$310,172.47;  Burlington,  $126,789.- 
62;  Camden,  $239,015.03;  Cumber¬ 
land,  $81,919.93;  Gloucester,  $106,- 
953.41 ;  Hunterdon,  $51,131.87 ;  Mid¬ 
dlesex,  $226,341.39;  Monmouth, 
$149,507.52;  Morris,  $135,775.09; 
Ocean,  $43,092.64;  Salem,  $50,594.- 
74;  Somerset,  $88,240.50;  Sussex, 
$44,411.96;  and  Warren,  $62,670.44. 
In  each  of  these  counties,  the  sum  re¬ 
ceived  will  he  sufficient  to  complete 
state  quotas  for  teachers,  transportation 
and  tuition,  and  to  make  available  three 
cents  per  days’  attendance. 

The  most  important  items  of  school 
legislation  before  the  1937  Legislature 
are  listed  below: 

Assembly  Bills 

Assembly  2  (Muir) — To  establish  a  New 
Jersey  University;  under  the  management 
and  control  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  (Social  Welfare.) 

Assembly  25  (Ajamian) — ^To  place  mu¬ 
nicipal  librarians  and  assistant  librarians 
under  tenure  of  oflFice  after  five  years  of 
continuous  service.  (Misc.  Bus.) 

Assembly  29  (Ward) — To  provide  insur¬ 
ance  against  suits  brought  against  school 
teachers  in  the  course  of  their  duties.  (Ed¬ 
ucation.) 

Assembly  J2  (Shatz) — To  repeal  the 
1935  act  which  required  teachers  to  swear 
to  support  the  Federal  and  State  consti¬ 
tutions.  (Misc.  Bus.) 

Assembly  51  (DeVoe) — To  provide  that 
the  minimum  salary  of  school  teachers  be 
increased  from  $70  to  $100  a  month.  (Ed¬ 
ucation.)  Second  reading. 

Assembly  68  (Donohue) — To  provide 
for  the  reconveyance  to  the  City  of  Pater¬ 
son  lands  conveyed  to  the  State  by  that  city, 
August  17th,  1931,  for  erection  of  a  State 
Normal  School.  (Judiciary.)  Second  read¬ 
ing. 

Assembly  69  (Donohue) — To  provide 
for  the  continuance  in  office  of  attorneys  for 
Boards  of  Education  in  first  and  second 
class  counties  after  thret  successive  terms, 
during  good  behavior  and  efficiency.  (Ed¬ 
ucation.) 

Assembly  94  (Roye) — To  impose  tax 
*  on  personal  incomes.  (Misc.  Bus.) 

{Continued  on  Page  154) 
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The  School  Picture  at  Trenton 
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President 


As  THIS  is  written  the  1937  Legis- 
L  lature  has  been  in  session  for  five 
weeks.  The  time  for  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  bills  is  drawing  to  a  close. 

It  is  possible  to  view,  in  the  work  of 
the  Legislature  to  date,  certain  trends 
and  attitudes  which  are  significant 
to  teachers  and  to  all  friends  of  edu¬ 
cation. 

The  first  act  of  the  new  Legisla¬ 
ture  was  distinctly  friendly  to  the 
schools.  It  passed  the  emergency  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $1,716,616.61,  which 
materially  assists  school  districts  in 
fourteen  counties  of  the  State.  By 
this  appropriation  the  State  keeps  faith 
with  local  school  districts  which  had 
counted  on  the  maintenance  of  state 
quotas  and  days’  attendance  guaran¬ 
tees. 

Also  a  live  topic  during  the  early 
weeks  of  the  Legislature  has  been  the 
question  of  reenacting  the  emergency 
salary  bills,  which,  since  1933,  have 
permitted  Boards  of  Education  to  re¬ 
duce  salaries  below  their  contractual 
levels.  Thus  far  these  bills  have  not 
been  reenacted,  or  even  introduced.  The 
likelihood  of  action  is  lessened  by  the 
fact  that  the  bills  which  permit  re¬ 
ductions  in  the  salaries  of  other  mu¬ 
nicipal  employees  expired  on  Febru¬ 
ary  1. 

Your  Association  has  been  active  in 
opposing  the  reenactment  of  this  leg¬ 
islation,  believing  that  the  time  has 
come  when  salaries  of  teachers  should 
be  restored  to  their  contractual  levels. 
The  Association  has  also  expressed  op¬ 
position  to  proposals  that  the  time  for 
approving  school  budgets,  whether  by 
annual  election  or  by  boards  of  school 
estimate,  be  extended.  Municipalities 
should  face  their  financial  problems, 
and  not  sit  around  waiting  for  a 
miracle. 

Several  bills  highly  significant  to 
teachers  have  been  introduced,  and  are 
taking  the  usual  course  of  routine  leg¬ 
islation.  Among  these  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  two  bills  introduced  by  Majority 
Leader  DeVoe,  one  to  increase  the 
minimum  salary  of  teachers  to  $100  a 
month,  and  one  to  require  compulsory 
attendance  of  school  children  until  they 
reach  the  age  of  16.  Mr.  Ward  has 
introduced  a  bill  to  provide  insurance 
against  suits  brought  against  school 
teachers  in  the  course  of  their  duties. 
This  covers  the  liability  insurance  prob¬ 
lem  in  which  many  of  our  teachers  are 
greatly  interested. 


Four  bills  introduced  to  date  offer 
solutions  to  the  biggest  issue  of  the 
year — the  provision  of  adequate  funds 
from  other  tax  sources  to  replace  the 
State  School  Tax  and  put  the  School 
Equalization  Act  into  effect.  Assembly- 
man  Roye  (Democrat)  of  Camden 
County  has  sponsored  a  graduated  in¬ 
come  tax  proposal  for  school  support. 
This  bill.  Assembly  94,  would  Impose 
the  following  rates  on  net  Income:  up 
to  $1,000,  2%;  $l,000-$3,000,  3%; 
$3,000-$5,000,  4%;  $5,000-$7,000, 
5% ;  $7,000-$9,0()0,  6% ;  and  over 
$9,000,  7%.  Exemptions,  as  in  the 
federal  income  tax,  are  $1,(X)0  for  un- 


PENSION  ANSWERS 

(The  Review  occasionally  publishes 
sinaplified  answers  to  various  ques¬ 
tions  concerning  the  Teachers’  Pen¬ 
sion  and  .Annuity  Fund.  No  simplifi¬ 
cation,  however,  has  the  accuracy  or 
authority  of  the  law  itself.  Specific 
and  personal  problems  should,  there¬ 
fore,  be  settled  by  reference  to  the 
law,  or  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Fund, 
John  A.  Wood,  III,  Trenton  Trust 
Building,  Trenton,  New  Jersey.) 

DEATH  BEFORE  RETIREMENT 

IF  A  TEACHER  eligible  to  retire  dies 
before  retiring,  what  does  his  bene¬ 
ficiary  receive? 

A  teacher  eligible  to  retire,  but  who 
has  not  retired,  is  in  exactly  the  same 
position  as  any  other  member  of  the 
Fund  who  has  not  retired. 

If  a  member  of  the  Fund,  eligible 
to  retire  or  not,  dies  before  retirement, 
his  accumulated  deductions  are  paid 
to  his  estate,  or  to  anyone  having  an 
Insurable  interest  in  his  life  whom  he 
may  have  named  as  beneficiary  before 
his  death.  Such  beneficiary  is  ordinar¬ 
ily  named  on  forms  provided  by  the 
Fund  officials  for  this  purpose. 

It  is  strongly  recommended  that 
every  teacher  have  such  a  form  duly 
executed  and  filed  with  the  Board 
of -Trustees  of  the  Fund.  This  avoids 
the  legal  delays  and  expense  incurred 
when  accumulated  deductions  have  to 
be  paid  to  the  teacher’s  estate. 

Accumulated  deductions,  as  used 
above,  means  the  total  of  the  amounts 
deducted  from  his  salary  and  credited 
in  the  Fund  to  his  Individual  accoxmt, 
together  with  the  interest  thereon. 
This  interest,  in  the  case  of  a  teacher 
who  dies  before  retirement,  is  computed 
at  the  rate  of  3^2%  per  year,  com¬ 
pounded  annually. 


A  Message 
From  the 
President 


married  Individuals,  and  $2,500  for 
heads  of  families.  There  may  be  some 
question  of  the  constitutionality  of  such 
a  measure  If  enacted. 

Assemblyman  Muir  of  Union  County 
has  introduced  three  tax  bills.  Assembly 
164  for  a  business  franchise  tax  of  3% 
with  a  minimum  tax  of  $10,  Assembly 
166  proposing  a  2%  sales  tax  exempt¬ 
ing  food  and  medicine,  and  a  \Vi% 
personal  income  tax,  with  exemptions 
the  same  as  the  federal  income  tax 
exemptions.  These  bills  are  part  of  the 
1937  edition  of  the  Loiseaux  Plan, 
which  the  Association  supported  last 
year.  The  plan  is  considerably  simpli¬ 
fied  this  year,  but  faces  the  disad¬ 
vantage  of  having  its  tax  measures  in¬ 
troduced  by  a  Republican  into  a  Demo¬ 
cratic  Assembly. 

The  Federated  Boards  of  Education 
have  been  unsuccessful  in  getting  their 
bills  for  state  school  support  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  Legislature.  The  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  of  our  Association 
is  studying  plans  for  new  revenue 
measures,  in  case  such  proposals  seem 
feasible. 

The  fact  that  the  Legislature  this 
year  is  not  under  the  control  of  a 
single  party  makes  the  passage  of  any 
controversial  measures  difficult.  The 
Democrats  have  organized  the  As¬ 
sembly,  and  appear  thus  far  to  be 
seeking  a  very  brief  session  of  the  Leg¬ 
islature  without  the  enactment  of  any 
taxation  measures.  The  Republicans, 
after  some  controversy,  organized  the 
Senate,  but  their  control  of  that  body 
is  by  the  narrow  margin  of  one  vote. 

By  and  large  the  path  of  construc¬ 
tive  legislation  appears  to  be  a  very- 
difficult  one  this  year,  especially  with 
a  gubernatorial  election  in  November 
an  important  item  in  the  lives  of  many 
legislators. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that 
our  Association,  and  all  other  friends 
of  the  schools,  are  not  pressing  as  hard 
as  possible  for  action  on  the  ta.\  prob¬ 
lems  which  must  be  faced. 

Unless  the  tax  base  for  school  sup¬ 
port  is  broadened,  the  1938  Legisla¬ 
ture  will  face  the  demand  for  an 
emergency  appropriation  similar  to 
that  made  this  year,  the  amount  of 
state  money  spent  for  schools  will  be 
just  as  gpreat,  yet  nothing  will  have 
been  done  to  cure  existing  inequalities, 
or  to  put  the  School  Equalization  Act 
into  effect. 
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List  Pending  School  Bills 

{Continued  from  Page  152) 


Assembly  95  (Roye) — To  repeal  the 
State  School  Tax  after  there  are  other 
revenues  of  apportionment  under  Chapter 
224,  P.  L.  1935.  (Misc.  Bus.) 

Assembly  110  (Y’oung) — To  provide  that 
no  child  shall  be  taken  by  any  state,  county 
or  municipal  official  over  the  objection  of 
a  parent  or  a  person  in  loco  parentis  except 
by  court  order.  (Social  Welfare.) 

Assembly’  127  (Donohue) — To  provide 
for  the  payment  of  the  State  School  Tax 
by  the  taxing  district  directly  to  the  Coun¬ 
ty  Superintendent  of  Schools.  (Education.) 

Assembly  140  (Ward — by  request) — To 
confer  all  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station  to  the  State  Board 
of  Regents.  (Agriculture.) 


Assembly  141  (Ward) — To  permit  school 
teachers  and  employees  to  join  in  Hospital 
Service  plans.  (Education.) 

Assembly  142  (Ward — by  request) — To 
permit  the  State  Board  of  Regents  to  con¬ 
tract  on  behalf  of  the  State  with  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  institutions  of  higher  learn¬ 
ing  for  the  management  of  the  N.  J.  State 
.Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  (Misc. 
Bus.) 

Assembly  143  (Ward — by  request) — ^To 
vest  in  the  State  Board  of  Regents  all  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  Board  of  Visitees 
of  the  State  Agricultural  College.  (Misc. 
Bus.) 

.Assembly  144  (Osmers) — To  provide  for 
a  procedure  to  afford  public  discussion  and 
hearings  on  school  budgets.  (Education.) 


Assembly  14S  (DeVoe) — ^To  reqaire  com-  f 
pulsory  attendance  of  school  children  until  ' 
they  reach  the  age  of  16  years.  (Educa¬ 
tion.) 

Assembly  164  (Muir) — Imposes  business 
franchise  tax  of  3  per  cent  of  net  income, 
with  minimum  tax  of  $10.00.  (Misc.  Bus.) 

Assembly  166  (Muir) — To  impose  a  sales 
tax  on  the  sale  of  personal  property.  (Misc. 
Bus.) 

Assembly  167  (Muir) — To  impose  a  per¬ 
sonal  income  tax.  (Misc.  Bus.) 

Assembly  177  (Osmers) — To  provide  a 
method  for  public  discussion  and  hearing 
on  school  budgets.  (Misc.  Bus.) 


Senate  Bills 

Senate  IS  (Loizeaux) — Appropriates 
$1,716,616.61  from  the  general  funds  of 
the  State  to  the  State  Reserve  Fund  of  the 
School  Tax.  Law,  Chap.  3. 

Senate  16  (Loizeaux) — Provides  that 
Commissioner  of  Education  shall  distribute 
money  appropriated  under  S-15  to  School 
Districts  to  make  up  the  deficiency  in  the 
State  School  Tax.  Law,  Chap.  2. 

Senate  29  (Hendrickson) — To  permit 
Normal  School  Principals  who  reach  the 
compulsory  retirement  age  during  the 
school  year  1936-1937  to  finish  the  school 
year  before  retirement.  Passed  in  Senate 
and  Assembly. 

Senate  36  (Burling) — To  make  it  op¬ 
tional  for  Boards  of  Education  organized 
under  the  provisions  of  Article  VII  whether 
the  annual  school  election  shall  be  held  on 
the  second  Tuesday  in  February  or  the 
second  Tuesday  in  March.  (Education.) 

Senate  37  (Burling) — To  permit  the 
Clerk  or  other  officers  of  school  districts 
to  transmit  to  the  County  Board  of  Taxa¬ 
tion  a  certified  statement  of  the  moneys 
appropriated  for  school  purposes  on  or 
before  the  thirty-first  day  of  March  instead 
of  the  first  day  of  March.  Passed  in  Sen¬ 
ate.  Received  in  Assembly  and  referred 
to  Jud.  Com.  (Education.) 

Senate  38  (Burling) — To  postpone  the 
date  of  holding  elections  of  the  Board  of 
Education  in  municipalities  operating  under 
Article  VII  from  the  second  Tuesday  in 
February  to  the  first  Tuesday  in  March. 
(Education.) 

Senate  76  (Van  Winkle) — To  provide 
that  boards  of  education  shall  receive  ap¬ 
portionments  whether  a  pupil  is  present 
three  months  prior  or  after  February  lit. 
(Education.) 

Senate  85  (Loizeaux)— To  provide  for 
annual  appropriations  for  government  serv¬ 
ices  to  relieve  the  burden  of  taxation  on 
general  property.  (Judiciary.) 

Senate  86  (Loizeaux) — ^To  clarify  sev¬ 
eral  provisions  of  the  act  regulating  the 
issuance  of  school  bonds.  (Education.) 

Senate  88  (Loizeaux) — (For  the  Presi¬ 
dent)  To  require  Boards  of  Education  to 
provide  transportation  to  and  from  school 
for  pupils  attending  other  than  public 
schools.  (Education.) 

Senate  95  (Burling) — To  afford  to  chil¬ 
dren  having  a  heart  condition  the  same 
educational  opportunities  now  afforded 
blind  and  deaf  children.  (Education.) 

Senate  96  (Burling) — To  provide  edu¬ 
cational  facilities  for  “physically  handi¬ 
capped”  children.  (Education.) 

Senate  103  (Jamieson) — To  extend  ten¬ 
ure  protection  to  secretaries,  clerks  and 
business  managers  of  boards  of  education. 
(Education.) 

Senate  115  (Hendrickson) — To  permit 
school  buses  to  transport  children  to  places 
other  than  “to  and  from  school”.  (Misc. 
Bus.) 

Senate  121  (Toolan) — To  make  it  clear 
that  boards  of  education  operating  under 
Act  VII  have  the  right  to  issue  refunding 
bonds.  (Education.) 


McConnell  Geography 
Series 

imm  Vou  must  consider  more  than  the  physical  qualities 

of  these  new  textbooks  to  appreciate  their  quality. 

Maps  not  juat  maps — They  are  integral  parts  of  a  complete  map  '  I 
program. 

Pictures  not  just  pictures — They  are  essential  parts  of  the 
content. 

Units  not  just  parts  of  books — They  are  real  teaching  units,  j:'  / 
organized  in  terms  of  pupil’s  learning  experience.  > 

McConnell  Series  really  new,  not  reYised — It  will  be  up-to-date  jij  , 
for  years  to  come. 


Author  an  expert  teacher — as  well  as  an  eminent  geographer. 
Textbooks  are  complete  and  authentic  in  content,  simple,  inter¬ 
esting  and  effective  in  presentation. 

McConnell  Geography  Series 
LIVING  IN  DIFFERENT  LANDS  LIVING  ACROSS  THE  SEAS 
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THE  AMERICAS 


IN  THE  MODERN  WORLD 


New  Special  Ranally  Maps 
All  65"x45" 

The  United  States — Political  (with  railroads) 

The  United  States — ^Physical-Political 

both  on  scale  of  00  miles  to  one  inch 

The  World  (Equal  Area) — Political 
The  World  (Equal  Area) — Physical-Political 

both  on  s<jale  of  300  miles  to  one  inch 

Any  of  these  four  maps,  hand  mounted  on  cloth,  may  be  obtained 
with  wood  rods  at  top  and  bottom,  in  folded  form  with  eyelets 
for  banging,  on  spring  roller  oak  board  with  dust-proof  cover, 
or  on  steel  spring  roller  case. 
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I  Teach  in  a  Rural  School 

MRS.  VERDA  H.  KEARNS 
Mt.  Range  School 
Lambertville 


I  TEACH  in  a  rural  school  and  I  love 
it!  In  no  other  school  can  a  child 
live  and  work  in  a  more  natural  and 
pleasant  situation.  If  a  teacher  de¬ 
sires  to  make  it  so,  a  school  can  come 
second  only  to  the  home  in  human 
relations.  Even  the  atmosphere  of  a 
rural  school  is  home  like.  There  are 
dainty  net  curtains  at  the  windows, 
tied  back  with  bits  of  bright  crepe 
paper  that  change  with  the  seasons. 
Flowers  from  the  children’s  own 
gardens  make  the  room  festive.  A 
play  corner  where  the  beginners  and 
first  graders  may  play  in  their  free 
time  furnishes  a  natural  situation. 
They  play  with  toys  that  are  their 
very  own.  Some  are  brought  from 
home  and  many  are  made  at  school. 

The  children  in  a  rural  school  do 
not  have  outside  interests  that  tend  to 
break  them  from  home  ties.  By  this 
I  mean  the  interests  of  all  the  children 
are  bound  together.  The  large  learn 
to  protect  and  help  the  little  ones,  while 
the  small  look  up  to  and  depend  upon 
their  older  schoolmates  in  the  upper 
grades.  They  live,  work  and  play  to¬ 
gether  as  brothers,  sisters  and  good 
friends. 

Then  also  a  rural  teacher  is  most 
fortunate  because  she  knows  her  pu¬ 
pils.  She  is  acquainted  with  their  fam¬ 
ilies;  their  problems  are  hers.  The 
school  is  the  center  of  community  life. 
Clubs,  meetings,  parties  and  entertain¬ 
ments  are  held  in  the  school.  The  pu¬ 
pils,  parents,  neighbors  and  teacher 
work  together  to  make  them  successful. 

I'he  question  that  is  continually 
asked  of  rural  teachers  is,  “How  do 
you  teach  all  grades  in  one  day?” 
Now,  teaching  in  a  rural  school  must, 
of  course,  be  carried  out  in  a  vastly 
different  fashion  from  that  of  a  graded 
school.  Where  all  eight  grades  are 
taught  by  one  teacher,  with  a  class  of 
beginners  also,  time  is  limited.  Classes 
must  be  combined.  History,  geography 
and  a  few  other  subjects  are  taught 
in  their  turn,  alternating  each  week. 
Fundamentals  such  as  arithmetic,  spell¬ 
ing,  reading,  etc.,  are  taught  each  day. 
Grades  are  also  combined  into  the  fol¬ 
lowing  classes:  beginners,  first,  second, 
and  third ;  fourth  and  fifth ;  sixth  and 
seventh  ;  and  eighth.  Some  classes  must 
be  taught  separately  but  history,  geog¬ 
raphy  and  many  others  can  easily  be 
worked  together.  For  example,  one 
year  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades  w’ill 
have  Early  European  History,  a  sixth 


School  at  Pleasant  Valley  in  which 
Mrs.  Kearns  began  to  teach 


grade  subject,  while  the  following 
year  both  grades  will  study  seventh 
grade  history.  This  arrangement  is 
most  satisfactory. 

The  program  and  grading  In  a  rural 
school  is  fortunately  very  elastic.  If 
a  child  in  the  second  grade  can  do 
third  grade  reading,  he  reads  with  the 
third  grade.  A  slow  fourth  grade 
reader  may  work  with  both  the  third 
and  fourth  grades.  The  same  thing 
may  apph  to  every  subject.  When  a 
child  needs  special  help  it  is  easy  for 
him  to  obtain  it  by  working  with  other 
grades  and  yet  remain  in  his  own.  So 
in  lessons  also  do  the  children  learn  to 
work  together.  The  lower  grades  are 
free  to  ask  needed  help  and  the  upper 
grades  are  trained  to  give  it. 

A  rural  school  program  affords  the 
children  much  time  to  study  by  them¬ 
selves  and  free  time  to  work  on  many 
varied  activities.  They  must  learn  to 
work  independently.  The  power  of 
concentration  must  also  be  strong  be¬ 
cause  in  order  to  get  the  most  from 
their  work  they  must  not  pay  attention 
to  the  constantly  changing  classes  near 
them.  This  is  the  most  difficult  thing 
for  a  new  child  to  become  accustomed 
to. 

As  in  graded  schools  we  plan  and 
carry  out  many  interesting  projects  in 
connection  with  our  lessons.  In  the 
lower  grades  Social  Science  is  the  so¬ 
lution  to  the  once  serious  problem  of 
enough  seat  work  and  interesting  ma¬ 
terial  in  the  first  three  grades.  For 
the  most  part  their  school  lessons  used 
to  be  limited  to  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic  and  some  English.  We 
teachers  had  no  time  to  teach  material 
in  the  courses  of  study  in  geography 
and  history.  So  under  the  Social  Sci¬ 
ence  plan,  the  primary  material  of  the 
history  and  geography  monographs  is 


divided  into  three  parts  so  that  all 
three  primary  grades  can  work  to¬ 
gether  and  study  a  different  part  each 
year  for  three  years.  A  handbook  was 
prepared  to  assist  us  in  carrying  out 
this  work.  The  following  outline  was 
arranged:  Year  I — The  Home  and 
Home  Life,  Year  II  —  the  Farm;  and 
Year  III — Community  Life. 

The  discipline  problem  in  a  rural 
school  is  small.  At  least  I  have  found 
it  so.  There  is  always  plenty  of  work 
to  do  and  such  a  limited  time  to  do 
it  in  that  there  is  little  opportunity 
for  disciplinary  trouble.  Occasicmally 
difficulties  arise  over  the  duties  given 
a  child.  In  a  rural  school  the  teacher 
and  children  do  the  janitor  work. 
Usually  committees  appointed  by  the 
pupils  attend  to  such  duties  as  sweep¬ 
ing,  dusting  and  washing  the  boards. 
The  duty  of  carrying  coal  falls  upon 
the  biggest  boys  in  the  schools.  I  re¬ 
member  in  one  case  Johnny  decided  he 
wasn’t  supposed  to  carry  coal.  He 
positively  refused.  I  talked  with  him 
and  explained  how  everyone  must  take 
his  turn  but  to  no  avail. 

After  much  thought  I  said.  “John¬ 
ny,  I’m  sorry,  but  you’ll  have  to  go 
home,  because  in  this  school  it’s  as. 


Students  depicting  home  industries  at 
the  19th  Annual  Hunterdon  County  Edu¬ 
cation  Pageant  at  the  Flemington  Fair 
Grounds. 

much  your  place  to  help  as  the  next 
fellow’s.  If  you  won’t,  then  I’m  afraid 
you  can’t  be  part  of  us.”  He  looked 
rather  ashamed  of  himself,  but  rather 
than  “give  in”,  he  went  home.  As  I 
expected,  a  member  of  his  family  came 
to  school  to  find  out  what  the  trouble 
was.  1  explained  the  situation  to  her. 
Having  been  educated  in  a  rural  school, 
she  knew  that  some  duties  had  to  be 
accepted  by  the  children  and  agreed 
entirely  with  ray  action.  1  don’t  know 
what  pressure  was  put  upon  Johnny, 
I  never  asked.  But  the  following 
morning  he  came  late  to  school,  walked 
up  to  the  desk,  in  front  of  all  the 
children,  and  asked  very  politely, 
“May  I  get  you  a  bucket  of  coal 
now?”  1  tried  to  hide  my  surprise  and 
answered,  “Yes,  John,  if  you  please.” 
The  affair  was  ended ;  never  was  a 
word  about  it  mentioned.  .And  never 
has  any  other  argument  arisen  about 
the  children  performing  their  duties. 
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Many  incidents  happen  at  school 
that  can  never  be  forgotten.  There’s 
Jennie  whose  first  tooth  was  pulled 
at  school  and  who  ever  after  would 
allow  no  one  but  teacher  to  pull  her 
teeth.  Then  there  was  Tommy  who 
struggled  to  school  for  weeks, with  a 
broken  leg  in  a  cast  because  he  didn’t 
want  to  miss  his  lessons.  What  a 
hero  he  was.  How  ever\’one  hastened 
to  wait  on  him,  until  we  had  com¬ 
pletely  spoiled  him. 

During  the  hot  days  of  summer  and 
fall,  school  is  moved  under  the  huge 
shade  oak  trees  on  the  school  ground. 
Lessons  continue  while  orioles,  wrens, 
and  red  birds  trill  their  notes  in  the 
trees  above. 

But  most  joyous  of  all  times  in  a 
country  school  is  Christmas.  Older 
children  make  sure  that  the  little  ones 
send  their  letters  off  to  Santa.  Yes. 
we  believe  in  Santa  Claus  in  a  rural 
school.  Disgraced  is  the  child  who 
dares  utter  words  to  the  contrary.  I 
remember  overhearing  a  lecture  given 
to  an  “unbeliev'er”  by  an  eighth  grader 
that  did  my  heart  good. 

A  rural  school  teacher  owes  much 
to  and  depends  greatly  upon  the 
“Helping  Teacher.’’  In  a  city  school 
she  would  be  known  as  a  supervisor. 
But  to  us  she  is  just  what  the  name 
implies,  a  teacher  who  helps.  She 
travels  from  school  to  school,  some¬ 
times  having  as  many  as  thirty  schools 
to  visit  at  regular  intervals. 

A  librarian  with  a  modem  traveling 
library  visits  the  school  once  a  month 
and  furnishes  us  with  all  the  available 
material  we  need  in  our  work. 

The  school  nurse  visits  regularly  to 
examine  the  children  and  give  aid 
in  carrv’ing  out  a  health  program. 
Health  clubs  in  the  school  make  daily 
inspections  and  plan  interesting  health 
projects. 

A  coimty  4-H  Club  leader  super¬ 
vises  the  operation  of  the  many  4-H 
Clubs.  A  4-H  Forestry  Club  is  car¬ 
ried  out  most  successfully  in  most 
rural  schools.  Our  locations  hold 
boundless  nature  material  in  which  all 
country  diildren  are  interested.  Many 
collections  are  made  in  this  club  work, 
ferns,  flowers,  birds,  insects,  wood,  and 
fungi  being  some  of  them. 

Each  spring  a  county  festival  is 
held  at  a  central  point.  All  the  work 
of  the  year  is  collected  and  arranged 
for  exhibition.  A  huge  educational 
pageant  in  which  all  schools  take  part 
is  the  main  event  of  the  day.  Games 
are  conducted  by  the  teachers,  giving 
the  children  opportunity  to  play  to¬ 
gether  for  the  fun  of  it. 

After  many  years  of  teaching  in  a 
rural  school  I  feel  as  though  I’ve 
helped  to  raise  the  children ;  I  know 
them  so  well.  Always  their  success 
will  be  my  success  and  their  failure 
my  failure. 


Country  Life  Still  Rural 
Despite  Urban  Influences 


HOWARD  W.  BEERS 
Associate  Professor  of  Rural 
Sociolosy 
Rutgers  University 

To  LOOK  for  a  line  of  cleavage  be¬ 
tween  rural  and  urban  life  in 
New  Jersey  is  almost  like  trying  to  see 
the  horizon  on  a  gray  and  rainy  day. 
Country  and  city  have  crept  over  each 
other’s  edges.  Their  old  time  bound¬ 
ary  is  now  hardly  more  distinct  than  is 
the  edge  of  the  sky  in  a  twilight  mist. 
Y'et,  even  with  horizons  blurred,  earth 
is  not  sky,  nor  is  a  cottage  a  skyscraper. 

Forty  years  ago,  40  per  cent  of  our 
people  w’ere  rural;  today  only  17  per 
cent  are  so  counted.  The  percentage  de¬ 
cline  is  due  chiefly  to  very  rapid  city 
growth,  but  it  does  not  indicate  that 
“genus  farmer’’  is  disappearing  from 
the  face  of  the  Garden  State.  We  have 
and  will  continue  to  have  an  important 
back-log  of  busy  rural  life.  The  value 
of  farm  products  in  this  state  in  1936 
reached  a  total  of  118  million  dollars, 
an  average  of  nearly  $4,000  per  farm. 
Some  three-quarters  of  a  million  peo¬ 
ple  now  live  either  in  the  country  or 
in  the  rural  towns  of  New  Jersey.  Our 
farms  alone  are  occupied  by  140,000 
persons. 

The  types  of  crops  and  the  methods 
used  in  raising  and  distributing  them 
have  changed  rapidly  in  the  last 
quarter  century.  That  change  is  a 
continuing  process  and  the  obligation 
it  creates  for  rural  education  is  great. 
Of  this,  more  after  the  following 
background  has  been  sketched. 

From  Poverty  Beach  to  Shiloh 
Our  farmers  live  on  29,000  farms. 
They  are  spread  over  nearly  2,000,000 


Future  Farmers  Seen  As 
Cooperative  Individualists 

acres  that  stretch  from  Poverty  Beach 
and  the  Shell  Pile  into  Kittatinny 
valleys,  across  from  Wickatunk  and 
the  Hominy  Hills  to  Perkintown  and 
Shiloh.  Agriculture  is  an  especially 
important  part  of  the  economic  blood¬ 
stream  in  such  counties  as  Burlington, 
Cumberland,  Gloucester,  Hunterdon, 
Salem,  Sussex  and  Warren. 

Specialization  rather  than  diversity 
has  come  to  be  the  order  of  procedure 
on  most  of  these  farms,  but  there  are 
great  differences  among  the  special¬ 
ties.  Farms  are  largest  in  Sussex,  Burl¬ 
ington  and  Warren  counties,  where  the 
average  enterprise  includes  100  acres 
or  more  of  land.  The  average  farm 
in  Atlantic  County,  however,  is  only 
one-fourth  as  large,  and  the  state  aver¬ 
age  is  now  about  65  acres.  In  1935, 
the  land  and  buildings  on  this  average 
farm  were  reported  to  be  worth  $8,000. 

Half  of  the  farms  in  the  state  pro¬ 
duce  chiefly  market  garden  crops, 
poultry  or  milk.  There  were  about 
5,000  farms  of  each  type  at  the  time 
of  the  1930  census.  There  were  over 
1,000  fruit  farms  and  nearly  3,000 
general  farms.  There  were  the  dairy 
herds  of  Sussex,  Warren  and  neigh¬ 
boring  counties,  the  poultry  plants  of 
V'ineland  and  Toms  River,  the  potato 
fields  of  Monmouth  County,  the  sweet 
potatoes  of  Salem,  the  asparagus,  beans, 
cantaloupe,  peas,  pepper,  spinach  and 
sweet  corn  of  Camden,  Cumberland 
and  other  counties,  the  cranberries  of 
Burlington,  apples  of  Camden,  and  the 
nurseries  of  the  northeastern  counties. 


Modern  dairymaid*  and  dairyman  laarn  to  t**t  milk  for  quality.  Tha  damon- 
atrator,  an  Extanaion  Dairyman,  ia  taaching  10  mambar*  of  tha  4-H  Dairy  Club  of 
Plaaaant  Vallay,  Marcar  County. 
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The  current  diversity  in  types  of 
farming  is  paralleled  by  human  dif¬ 
ferences  within  the  rural  community. 
There  are  some  gentlemen  farmers 
with  estates,  and  there  are  the  people 
employed  by  them.  There  are  country 
dwellers  who  are  also  city  wage  earners 
(18  farmers  out  of  100  worked  at 
least  25  days  away  from  their  home 
farm  during  1934).  There  are  well- 
to-do  farmers  and  poor  farmers  (one- 
fourth  of  the  farms  in  New  Jersey 
yield  less  than  $1,000  per  year  in  in¬ 
come). 

We  are  very  close,  both  on  the  map 
and  in  economic  interest,  to  the  melt¬ 
ing  pot,  so  it  is  not  strange  that  our 
rural  people  include  a  diversity  of 
races,  nations  and  faiths.  Italian,  Ger¬ 
man  and  Polish  stocks  in  particular  are 
found  frequently  in  the  rural  farm 
population.  Russia,  England  and 
Hungary  are  next  in  order  of  numbers 
contributed. 

Hired  labor  is  more  characteristic 
of  today’s  agriculture  in  New  Jersey 
than  is  tenancy.  Even  during  the  win¬ 
ter,  a  slack  season,  31  per  cent  of  New 
Jersey’s  farms  have  hired  laborers  at 
work.  Only  17  per  cent  of  our  farm 
operators  are  renters.  This  is  about 
four  per  cent  less  than  half  of  the 
national  ratio. 

With  one  eye  on  competing  areas  of 
production  and  the  other  on  market 


changes  in  the  maws  of  at  least  two 
metropolitan  giants.  New  Jersey  agri¬ 
culture  has  been  learning  to  be  sensi¬ 
tive  and  flexible.  For  example,  a  little 
over  two  decades  ago,  few  people  could 
have  foretold  the  rapidity  with  which 
specialized  and  intensively  operated 
poultry  plants  would  enter  the  scene, 
or  the  rapidity  with  which  some  hot¬ 
house  enterprises  would  become  obso¬ 
lete.  Possibly  the  near  future  will 
bring  even  greater  changes  in  agricul¬ 
tural  practice. 

The  farmers  of  tomorrow  will 
face  a  greater  demand  for  specialization 
and  the  ability  to  make  rapid  adjust¬ 
ments,  than  did  their  predecessors.  The 
farmer  will  thus  be  in  a  position  in¬ 
creasingly  similar  to  the  urban  worker 
and  city  activities  and  city  attitudes  are 
within  reach  of  the  New  Jersey  farm 
home.  The  old  rural  isolation  in  space 
has  gone,  but  various  kinds  of  social 
isolation  remain.  Centralization  of 
schools,  churches,  and  the  functions  of 
local  government  is  occurring  whether 
we  like  it  or  not,  and  social  problems  in 
the  country  become  more  and  more 
like  those  of  the  city. 

Hence,  there  is  no  one  kind  of  ex¬ 
istence,  simply  stated,  awaiting  the 
boys  and  girls  who  leave  rural  schools. 
That’s  one  reason  why  4-H  Clubs, 
for  example,  are  so  vital.  They  aim 
at  a  needed  versatility  and  adaptability. 


in  case  of 
SUDDEN 
DISABILITY 

would  you  have  a  re¬ 
serve  ineome  to  help 
meet  your  added  ex¬ 
penses?  Or  would  you 
be  forced,  as  many  are, 
to  draw  upon  your  sav¬ 
ings,  and  perhaps  go 
into  debt? 

Membership  in  E.  B.  A. 
provides  benefits  in  case 
of  disability,  covering 
all  diaeaacs,  all  acci¬ 
dents,  all  personal  quar¬ 
antine.  You  will  find 
the  cost  unusually  low. 

Bfiay  we  send  yon  com¬ 
plete  details  by  mail? 
Drop  a  card  to  our 
Home  Office  —  Wool- 
worth  Building,  Lui- 
caster,  Pmuia. 

EDUCATORS 

BENEFICIAL 

ASSOCIATION 


BY  BINNEY  &  SMITH  COMPANY 


THEIR  LATEST  ACHIEVEMENT  FOR 


PROGRESSIVE  ARTCRAFT 


OF 

CUZosZiL 


o  Unusual  and  unique  in  that  it  produces  a  perfect 
twelve-color  wheel.  A  far  wider  range  and  much 
greater  brilliaiKy  of  color  and  tone  are  possible  through 
the  use  of  this  remarkable  new  set  of  Artista  Water 
Colors.  For  example,  the  jrellow  mixed  with  one  of  the 
blues  produces  a  most  brilliant  emerald  green. 

The  new  Artista  No.  09  Eight-Color  Assortment,  with 
Special  Artista  Color  Scale  Booklet,  will  be  sent  post¬ 
paid  for  35  cents. 

This  Booklet  shows  a  whole  held  of  colors  which  can 
be  produced  by  intermixing  the  colors  in  this  No.  09 
assortment. 

Shown  also  are  two  color  wheels — one  using  the  three 
primaries,  the  other  using  the  three  primaries  and  two 
of  the  supplementary  colors. 


COLORS 


A  well  known  Art  Director  declares: 

“This  is  the  finest  set  of  colors  1  have  ever 
used.  They  have  brilliarKy,  are  iiK>st  flexible 
regarding  mixing,  and  give  a  crisp  resultiitg  col¬ 
or  p<^ssessing  a  lot  of  action,  response  and  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  untold  mixtures  of  brilliant  color." 


MMufoftmrtd  omiy  by 

BINNEY  &  SMITH  CO. 

Depc  37C  41  East  42nd  St.,  New  York 


BINNEY  &  SMITH  CO. 

Dept.  )7C  41  East  42nd  St.,  New  York 

Enclosed  find  35  cents.  Please  send  box  of  Artista 
No.  09  and  New  .\rtista  Color  Scale  Booklet. 
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Many  leaders  among  today’s  farm¬ 
ers  in  New  Jersey  came  up  through  the 
4-H  experience.  In  their  childhood, 
they  learned  techniques  of  improve¬ 
ment.  Working  together  in  800  4-H 
clubs  today,  potential  leaders  for  to¬ 
morrow  are  being  similarly  prepared. 
Twelve  thousand  boys  and  girls  were 
enrolled  in  this  work  last  t’ear.  They 
were  learning  by  doing  a  variety'  of 
projects.  Some  worked  in  nature  study, 
and  forestrt'.  Some  gardened,  some 
cared  for  pwulm’  or  calves.  Girls 
worked  also  with  foods,  home  beauti¬ 
fication,  clothing  and  home  manage¬ 
ment.  With  adult  guidance  and  with 
a  possibility'  for  concrete  achievement. 


Bring  the 
Mountains 

to  Young 
Mahomets 

with 


PiCTUROLS 


You  can’t  take  your  classes  to  the  moun¬ 
tains,  but  you  can  bring  the  beauty  of 
snow-capped  peaks  into  your  class 
rooms  with  PICTUROLS.  Projected  on 
a  screen,  their  scenes  make  any  subject 
more  interesting  and  understandable. 
Thousands  of  PICTUROLS  available. 
Send  for  catalog  today! 


S.  V.  £.  PictMTol  Prujectur  Model  F 


The  Audio-Visual  Handbook 
By  E.  C.  Dent 

Revised  to  date  and  fully  illustrated.  Clutb 
$1.75;  Paper  $1.25  Pu»tpaid.  Ordtr  A'oet/ 


SOCIIIY  fOK  ViVtAL  InOCATION.  ImT. 

VCbTP  LA$*LU  $TU.CT.  <MIC*CO.  ILllSsOlh. 


each  member  could  learn  a  method  of 
adjustment  to  change. 

Today’s  youth,  when  mature,  will 
find  itself  under  necessity  of  working 
more  and  more  group-wise  rather  than 
only  individual  by  individual.  Recent 
generations  of  farm  people  matured  in 
a  period  of  expanding  agriculture. 
Opportunity  was  within  reach  of  every 
individual  with  any  ability  and  de¬ 
termination.  Frontiersmen  were,  there¬ 
fore,  a  curious  mixture  of  individualist 
and  cooperator.  Before  the  machine, 
many  tasks  requiring  much  labor  were 
handled  by  a  kind  of  spontaneous 
neighborhood  cooperation.  There  was 
the  bam  raisin’,  the  quilting  and  husk¬ 
ing  bees.  Then  came  a  period  in  ag¬ 
ricultural  history*  when  group  action 


was  less  compulsory.  It  was  during 
the  latter  part  of  this  period  that  our 
fathers  matured.  Now  we  meet  new 
needs  for  group  expression,  and  we 
face  them  yvithout  experience.  Boys 
and  girls  now  coming  into  their  time 
of  community  responsibility  will,  there¬ 
fore,  find  new  ways  of  being  individu¬ 
alists;  each  will  be  learning  how  to 
act  in  a  group,  so  that  group  strength 
becomes  his  own.  Perhaps  this  will 
come  inevitably,  perhaps  we  as  educa¬ 
tors  can  find  ways  of  helping  youth  to 
anticipate  the  situation.  At  any  rate, 
it  seems  that  a  new  kind  of  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  individual  and  rural 
society  may  become  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  change  in  the  social  pattern  await¬ 
ing  boys  and  girls  now  in  the  classroom. 


New  Curriculum  Emphasizes 

Training  for  Rural  Schools 


EDGAR  F.  BUNCE 

State  Supervisor 
of  Teacher  Training 

WE  ARE  endeavoring  in  our  new 
curriculum  for  the  preparation 
of  elementary  teachers  for  New  Jersey, 
to  recognize  the  differentiation  in  the 
work  of  rural  school  teachers.  We  have 
no  separate  curriculum  for  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  rural  teachers  but  we  are 
planning  to  give  to  all  elementary 
teachers  in  their  fourth  year  of  prepa¬ 
ration  several  units  of  work  dealing 
entirely  with  rural  school  problems. 

Most  beginning  teachers  have  to  start 
teaching  in  the  rural  or  semi-rural 
schools.  For  these  and  also  for  those 
other  teachers  who  teach  in  city  schools, 
we  feel  that  an  understanding  of  the 
sociological  and  economic  problems  of 
rural  life  is  necessary  and  desirable. 

In  a  course  in  school  management, 
we  are  planning  to  give  to  all  teachers 
special  instruction  regarding  the  man¬ 
agement  and  teaching  procedures  in  a 
rural  school.  As  a  part  of  this  course 
also,  students  will  visit  rural  schools 
and  observe  the  way  they  are  con¬ 
ducted. 

Several  committees  at  work  on  the 
new  curriculum  have  our  recommen¬ 
dation  to  include  rural  units.  We  be¬ 
lieve  students  in  the  senior  year  should 
have  one  full  course  in  rural  educa¬ 
tion,  involving  organized  teaching  and 
community  relations  in  one-  and  two- 
teacher  rural  schools.  I  his,  however, 
seems  to  be  impossible  so  we  are  sug¬ 
gesting  that  one  rather  important  unit 
on  rural  education  be  organized  in  the 
course  on  Philosophy,  Principles  and 
Practices  of  Modern  F.lementary  F.du- 


cation.  In  conjunction  with  this  unit, 
opportunities  should  be  afforded  for  all 
students  to  visit  one-  and  two-room 
rural  schools  and  observe  under  guid¬ 
ance  the  procedures  that  take  place 
there. 

Secondly,  we  have  suggested  to  the 
proper  committee  that  the  course  on 
Contemporary  History  and  Govern¬ 
ment  include  in  it  either  a  separate 
unit  dealing  with  the  history,  sociology 
and  economics  of  rural  life,  or,  if  dif¬ 
ferent  topics  are  treated,  endeavor  to 
compare  rural  and  urban  life  in  modern 
American  civilization. 


Th«  entry  on  the  left  won  the  ribbons 
•t  tho  Monmouth  County  4-H  Dairy 
Show,  but  you’ll  find  tham  pinnad  on  tha 
sponsor  (right). 
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14  Counties  Offer  Training 

In  Vocational  Agriculture 


I 


It 

•y 

It 


H.  O.  SAMPSON 

State  Supervisor  of 
Asricultural  Education 

New  jersey  was  among  the  first 
of  the  states  to  offer  vocational 
instruction  in  its  public  schools.  In 
1913,  the  state  vocational  law  was 
passed  providing  for  state  aid  for  in¬ 
struction  in  trade  and  industrial  sub¬ 
jects,  home  economics,  and  agricul¬ 
ture.  Later,  in  1917,  federal  funds 
also  became  available  for  vocational 
work. 

Instruction  in  agriculture  was 
started  soon  after  the  passage  of  the 
state  vocational  school  law  and  has 
continued  until  today  when  we  have 
public  school  agriculture  taught  by 
special  agriculture  teachers  in  61  cen¬ 
ters  in  the  State  in  14  counties,  in¬ 
cluding  Sussex,  Passaic,  Morris,  War¬ 
ren,  Hunterdon,  Middlesex.  Mon¬ 
mouth,  Burlington,  Camden,  Glouces¬ 
ter,  Salem,  Cumberland,  Atlantic,  and 
Cape  May. 

The  number  of  pupils  reached  this 
year  is  approximately  2,100.  Most  of 
the  work  is  given  to  boys  regularly 
enrolled  in  high  schools  and  vocational 
schools.  In  addition,  special  classes 
are  organized  for  young  men  from  16 
to  25  not  otherwise  in  schools,  and 
instruction  for  adults  is  also  given  at 
certain  centers. 

The  teachers  giving  instruction  in 
agriculture  in  the  schixds  of  the  State 
are  all  agricultural  college  graduates 
with  a  background  of  farm  experience 
and  with  at  least  18  credits  in  educa- 


CHAUTAUQUA 

SUMMER  SCHOOLS 

July  5- August  13,  1937 

olfvr  Dll  oxteiwlve  pri>(ritiu  of  KruiliMte 
itiiil  uiiilrr|[railuiite  credit  pouraea  uiulpr 
the  au|H>rvlalon  of 

NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 
Elementary  and  High 
SrhtMtl  Teachers 
Srh(M)l  Administrators 
Librarians 

Sluily  ill  an  uii>^|iuilli‘il  aliiiuaphrrr  of 
Cull  lira- — Muaip — l.niurea —  I'U)  a 
Oiwraa-  -  Hei  raatioii 

For  Information  and  bullatina,  addraia 
CharUt  E,  Paired,  Sacratary 
Chautauqua,  Naw  York 


tion,  12  of  which  must  be  in  agricul¬ 
tural  education. 

A  boy  in  an  agriculture  class  in  a 
New  Jersey  high  school  does  not 
spend  all  his  time  studying  agriculture. 
He  is  in  the  same  classes  in  English, 
Science,  Mathematics,  History,  etc., 
as  the  other  boys  in  the  school,  but 
during  part  of  each  school  day  works 
in  a  separate  section  with  the  agricul¬ 
ture  teacher.  The  classroom  and  lab¬ 
oratory  work  deal  largely  with  the 
agriculture  of  the  community.  The 
boy  studies  the  various  farm  operations, 
makes  surveys  of  farm  business,  and 
pays  particular  attention  to  both  the 
selling  of  agricultural  products  and 


SUMMER 

SESSIONS 


for 

EAGHERS 


begin  June  28  .  .  . 
close  Aug.  6,  1937 

Teachers  requiring  credits  for 
purpose  of  certification,  or  who 
are  candidates  for  degrees  will 
find  the  program  of  courses  for 
summer  sessions  at  Temple  Uni¬ 
versity  ideally  adopted  to  their 
needs.  Send  today  for  complete 
catalog,  and  booklet  of  recrea- 
«• - .'  - 

commence  June  28th  and  close 
August  6th. 


Address  Office 
of  the  Registrar. 
Brood  Street  and 
Montgomery  Ave., 
Philadelphia,  Pa 
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1  FREE 
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THIS  HEALTH  PROJECT 
PROMOTES  BETTER 
ATTENDANCE 


I  CONTAINS;  1.  Teacher’s  Manual  on 
I  Colds.  2.  Pupils’  Letter-Writing  Proi- 
{  ect  Sheets.  3.  Smith  Brothers  Cough 
Drops  for  each  pupil. 

Send  today  for  this  helpful  material  coo> 
sisting  of  Teacher’s  Manual  which  gives 
in  dear,  interesting  language  the  latest 
medical  6icts  about  colds  and  coughs 
(32  pages).  The  little  book  also  contains 
many  fascinating  illustrations. 

Accompanying  the  booklet  are  Letter- 
Writing  Project  Sheets  for  each  of  your 
pupils.  These  sheets  show  the  child  how 
to  write  a  composition  about  colds  and 
their  prevention. 

Sample  packages  of  Smith  Brothers 
Cough  Drops — one  for  each  child — will 
also  be  sent  to  you. 

The  coupon  will  bring  you  the  entire 
Project  FREE.  Mail  it  today. 


Smith  Brothers,  Inc.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Piasse  swmI  me  free  complete  Health  Proiact  io. 
cliMlina  booklet  "War  oo  Colds".  Paptls'  Letter- 
Writina  Proicct  Sheets  aod  samples  ol  Smith 
Brothers  Couah  Drops.  I  aaree  to  use  the  ’natcriai 
ia  my  classroom.  I  teach . pupils.  ^.3 

Same _ 

Addrtsi 
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their  economical  production.  He  learns 
how  and  why  the  principles  of  science 
apply  in  plant  and  animal  growth ;  how 
to  fertilize  the  soil;  how  to  combat 
crop  pests ;  how  to  compute  economical 
rations  for  livestock ;  how  to  grow 
shrubs  and  flowers;  and  most  impor¬ 
tant,  he  learns  how  to  apply  his  knowl¬ 
edge  in  a  practical  way  to  problems  in 
agriculture. 

Pat  Theories  to  Test 

But  mere  classroom  and  laboratory’ 
instruction  are  not  enough  if  he  is  to 
become  a  successful  farmer.  He  must 
practice  agriculture  as  well  as  study  it, 
and  for  this  reason  every  boy  is  re¬ 
quired  to  carry  out,  under  super\’ision, 


some  form  of  practical  agricultural 
work.  Most  of  the  boys  in  the  high 
school  agricultural  classes  live  on 
farms.  For  these  the  teachers  advise 
a  home  project  in  farming.  This  is 
a  farm  enterprise  on  the  home  acres. 
Each  boy’s  case  is  a  separate  problem; 
some  will  be  interested  in  livestock; 
others  in  fruit  or  vegetable  production ; 
others  in  flowers  or  landscape  work. 
In  all  cases,  however,  they  gain  prac¬ 
tical  experience  in  farming  and  learn 
to  make  the  kind  of  decisions  that  are 
so  necessary’  in  operating  a  farm 
business. 

We  find  many  city’  or  town  boys 
who  wish  to  become  farmers.  These 
we  take  into  the  agriculture  classes, 
but  with  the  requirement  that  they 
secure  practical  farm  experience.  Some 
rent  land  and  farm  buildings;  others 
work  for  wages  on  farms  before  and 
after  school  and  during  the  summer 
vacation.  We  have  an  agriculture  de¬ 
partment  in  the  high  school  of  the 
city  of  Paterson.  There  the  plan  is 
for  the  boy’s  to  remain  in  school  for 
six  months  of  the  year  and  then  dur¬ 
ing  the  other  six  months,  to  work  on 
the  farms  of  the  community.  The 
agriculture  teachers  of  this  school  are 
familiar  with  the  best  farms  and  the 
most  successful  and  progressive  farm¬ 
ers  of  the  community,  and  they  place 
the  boys  where  they  will  be  most 
likely  to  learn  the  best  farm  practices. 


Miss  Teacher: 

You  Need  Bad  Weather 

PROTECTION 

Bad  weather  is  bad  news  for  you, 
Miss  Teacher,  if  you  are  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  the  ailments  that  frequently 
accompany  it.  But  doubly  unfortunate 
are  you  when  sickness  cancels  your 
regular  income,  too. 

Thousands  of  wise  teachers  have 
learned  that  a  T.P.U.  Certificate  is  a 
sound  safeguard  against  loss  of  income 
in  case  of  accident,  sickness  or  quaran¬ 
tine.  It  not  only  substitutes  adequately 
for  the  regular  pay  check  during  dis¬ 
ability,  but  also  provides  peace  of  mind 
when  in  sound  health. 

T.P.U.  protection  is  invaluable,  yet 
costs  but  little.  Professional  men  man¬ 
age  T.P.U.  for  the  benefit  of  teacher 
members.  Write  for  our  new,  free 
booklet,  “A  word  to  the  wise  .  . 

Teachers 
Protective  Union 

TJ*.U.  Bklg.,  l.<ancaj!it«r,  Pa. 

12  8.  12tii  Kt..  Phils.;  001  Kitay  Bl<la.> 
Paterson;  ;iU21  Katinoud  Coiniiit.-rce  Hldg.. 
Newark;  025  Melrose  Avenue,  Treutoo; 
or  iMCitl  Deputy. 


When  In  Trenton 
New  Jersey 

THE  STACY-TRENT  HOTEL 


250 

Rooms 

250 

Baths 


Absolutely 

Fxreproo] 


MAIN  DINING  ROOM 
COFFEE  SHOPPE 

and 

‘THE  NYMPHS  ROOM” 

Special  Platters  —  Table  d'Hote  and 
A  la  Carte  Service 

DANCING  FROM  6  P.  M. 

Harry  Warren’s  Orchestra 
every  evening 
(See  the  famous  picture 
"Satvr  and  the  Nymphs” 
in  tnis  beautiful  room) 

Geo.  L.  Crockeh.  Mgr. 


In  two  of  our  schools  we  have  de¬ 
veloped  another  type  of  farm  practice 
for  the  pupils.  These  schools  have 
greenhouses  as  a  part  of  their  equip¬ 
ment  and  the  boys,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  teacher,  grow  flowering 
plants  as  a  part  of  their  agricultural 
instruction.  Floriculture  is  important 
in  the  communities  where  these  schools 
are.  located. 

Courses  for  Out-of-School  Youth 

Agricultural  instruction  for  out-of- 
school  farm  youth  between  the  ages 
of  16  and  25  is  a  comparatively  recent 
development  in  the  schools  of  the 
State.  The  classes  meet  at  night  dur¬ 
ing  the  late  fall,  winter,  and  early 
spring  months.  At  the  first  meeting, 
the  teacher  asks  for  suggestions  as  to 
the  farm  enterprises  to  be  taught,  time 
and  frequency  of  the  meeting,  just  how 
the  young  men  would  like  to  have 
the  subjects  covered,  etc.,  and  from 
these  suggestions  the  course  is  formu¬ 
lated.  The  aim  is  to  try  to  give  the 
pupils  information  that  will  help  them 
with  their  individual  agricultural 
problems.  Throughout  the  year,  the 
teachers  visit  the  young  men  on  their 
home  farms  and  discuss  their  farm 
problems.  This  follow-up  on  the  farms 
gives  the  teacher  the  opportunity  to 
stress  points  that  may  have  been  missed 
in  the  formal  class  instruction.  Also, 
it  makes  possible  the  discovery  of 
wrong  practices  that  may  be  easily 
corrected  by  the  pupil. 

The  classes  for  adults  are  similar 
to  those  for  the  young  men.  These 
are  usually  held  in  cooperation  with 
the  county  agricultural  agents  and 
frequently  specialists  from  the  Col¬ 


in  French  Canada 

LIVE  IN  FRENCH 
FOR  SIX  WEEKS 

Elementary,  Intermedi¬ 
ate,  Advanced  courses. 
Coeducational.  Certifi¬ 
cates  and  college  credit. 
Residence  in  Royal  Vic¬ 
toria  College.  6th  July- 
14th  August.  Inclusive 
fee  $180. 

/f' ri/e  for  booklet  to  Secretary 
Residential  Franch  Summar  School 
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lege  of  Agriculture  are  present  to 
give  the  latest  developments  in  new 
agricultural  practices.  The  men  are 
visited  from  time  to  time  by  the 
teachers  and  help  given  with  im¬ 
mediate  farm  problems. 

During  the  past  year,  a  careful 
check-up  of  the  occupations  of  former 
high  school  vocational  agriculture 
pupils  in  the  State  was  made.  The 
study  included  both  those  who  were 
graduated  and  those  who  dropped  out 
of  school.  The  records  show  77%  in 
agricultural  occupations  and  23%  in 


non-agricultural  occupations.  These 
figures  show  conclusively  that  hig^ 
school  bojrs  studying  agriculture  enter 
agricultural  pursuits.  Data  on  spe¬ 
cial  agricultural  classes  for  out-of- 
school  youth  show  that  92%  are 
engaged  in  farming  and  8%  are  from 
small  towns,  but  all  have  an  interest 
in  agriculture.  All  the  men  enrolled 
in  evening  classes  are  farmers. 

Vocational  agriculture  has  become 
an  important  school  function  in  New 
Jersey.  The  work  is  growing  both  in 
enrollment  and  in  the  number  of 


schools  offering  it.  New  schools  are 
added  each  year ;  five  additional  boards 
of  education  placed  agricultural  items 
in  school  budgets  for  the  next  school 
year. 


Summer  Session 

UNIVERSITY  OF 

VERMONT 

July  6th  to 
August  13th 

Graduate  and  un¬ 
dergraduate  courses 
in  Liberal  Arts, 
Education,  Business 
Administration  and 
Engineering. 
Courses  for  ele¬ 
mentary  and  high 
school  teachers. 
Special  work  in 
Dramatic  Art  and 
Nursing  Education. 
Excellent  muskai 
and  dramatic  entertainments.  Delight¬ 
ful  climate.  Mountain  and  Lake  ex¬ 
cursions  under  University  direction. 
Enrollment  limited. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Cataiof 
BENNETT  C.  DOUGLASS,  Director 
Borlington  Yermont 


High  school  students  in  the  vocational  agriculture  courses  learn  to  select  cows  on  a 
visit  to  the  State  College  of  Agriculture,  New  Brunswick 


NEW  EDITION 

Completely  Revised  and 
Enlarged 

Modern-School 

Arithmetic 

CLARK-OTIS-HAnON 

Be  sure  to  see  this  new  series  coming 
from  the  press  with  new  and  improved 
features  including  reallocation  of  sub¬ 
ject  matter  in  keeping  with  progressive 
practice.  Here  is  new  plus  value  in 
attractive  arithmetics  without  a  peer 
in  their  sound  educational  philosophy 
and  effective  teaching  method. 

For  sradci  3  to  6 

Fully  illustratsd  in  oolor 

World  Book  Company 

Yonksrs-on- Hudson,  Now  York 
Roprosantod  by  C.  C-  Rsnick 


WHf  NOT  see  tkaf  your  pepils  kmow  « 
about  the  live  topics  they  hear  discussed  | 
today  and  will  vote  on  tomorrow? 

Here  are  the  books— 

Now  Ready  For  Spring  Publication  | 

Money  Banking 


fry  Graham 
and  Scorer 

Taxes 

by  Kendrick 
and  Seaver 


by  Graham 
and  Seaver 


The 

Constitution 

by  Cushman 
and  Salisbury 


Each  of  these  bcxiks  presents  the  historical  back' 
ground  and  the  present  relationships  of  a  vital 
problem,  clearly,  concisely,  and  without  bias. 

Each  $.80  list 

NEWSON  &  COMPANY 


72  Fifth  Avonuo 


Now  York.  N.  Y. 


L 
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The  Voice  of  the  Low  I  Q 

EFFA  E.  PRESTON 
New  Brunswick 


Yeah,  I’m  in  the  special  class  this 
term.  Sure.  I  like  it  all  rifrht; 
we  have  lots  of  fun  and  'the  work’s 
got  some  sense  to  it.  I  can  do  it. 
AVhy  did  I  get  put  there?  Well.  I 
ain’t  so  sure.  The  report  said  1  had 
a  low  I  Q  hut  nobody  noticed  it  till 
last  spring  when  I  couldn’t  get  along 
in  M  iss  Brown’s  class.  She  gave  me 
the  test  and  when  I  handed  in  my 
paper  she  looked  at  it  and  said,  “Just 
what  1  thought.  1  knew  he  didn’t 
belong  in  here.’’ 

Yeah,  it  was  something  the>-  call  an 
Intelligence  Test.  It  was  awful  funny. 
At  first  I  thought  it  was  just  a  joke 
but  it  turned  out  it  wasn’t.  You  had 
to  put  crosses  on  pictures  and  circles 
around  ’em  and  lines  under  ’em  and 
dots  over  ’em  till  I  got  sorta  mixed  up 
so  I  just  drew  a  line  right  through 
the  middle  of  all  of  ’em.  There  was 
sentences  to  write  YES  or  NO  after; 
sentences  like  this:  “A  carpenter  builds 
houses.’’  I  wrote  NO  because  my  old 
man’s  a  carpenter  and  he  ain’t  built  a 
house  in  four  years.  He’s  workin’  on 
the  railroad  track.  The  boy  that  sat 
next  to  me  put  NO  on  e\’en’  other 
sentence  and  then  filled  the  rest  up 


with  YES.  He  got  a  swell  mark.  I 
read  so  slow  I  only  got  four  done 
before  the  time  was  up.  I  get  so  tired 
of  bein’  hurried  up  all  the  time. 

Tree,  a  Fish,  a  Cake  of  Ice 

Look  at  this.  It  was  so  funny  I 
tore  out  the  page  and  kept  it.  See, 
three  pictures — a  tree — a  fish — and  a 
cake  of  ice.  I’ll  read  what  it  tells  you 
to  do.  “John  is  ten  ^ears  old  and  his 
sister  Marj*  is  eight.  If  John  is  not 
Mark’s  brother  draw  a  line  from  the 
fish  to  the  cake  of  ice.  If  Mary  and 
John  are  twins  write  your  middle  name 
under  the  tree  and  if  you  have  no  middle 
name  put  zero  there.  If  they  are  not 
twins  print  your  last  name  on  the 
tree.  If  Mary  is  younger  than  John 
write  the  Roman  number  eight  in  the 
upper  left  hand  corner  of  the  paper 
but  if  John  is  older  than  Mary  draw 
a  cat  in  the  lower  right  hand  corner. 
If  they  both  go  to  school  write  your 
full  name  at  the  bottom  of  the  paper.’’ 
I’m  never  sure  just  how  to  spell  my 
name  so  I  didn’t  even  tn'  this  one. 

Miss  Brown  didn’t  like  it  because  I 
always  asked  a  lotta  questions.  She 
thought  I  was  bein’  fresh,  but  I  wasn’t. 


There’s  a  lotta  things  I  want  to  know 
about.  I  never  got  mad  when  she 
asked  me  questions  all  the  time.  I 
answered  ’em.  I’ve  got  lots  of  an¬ 
swers — but  they  always  seem  to  fit  the 
wrong  questions.  Anyway,  everything’s 
changin’  all  the  time  so  what’s  the  use 
of  learnin’  a  lotta  things  today  when 
maybe  they  won’t  even  be  true  by  to¬ 
morrow?  I  know  heaps  of  things  Miss 
Brown  don’t  know — like  where  to  find 
birds’  nests  and  how  to  fix  a  leaky 
pipe  and  what  the  baseball  scores  are. 
She  has  to  send  for  the  janitor  when 
the  lights  go  out  or  a  window  shade 
tears.  I  can  do  lots  of  things  if  I  don’t 
have  to  read  how  in  a  book  first. 

Sure  I’m  glad  I’m  in  the  special 
class.  I  get  lots  more  attention.  Seems 
like  if  you’re  awful  smart  or  awful 
dumb  they  do  a  lot  for  you  in  school, 
but  if  you’re  what  they  call  “normal” 
they  just  leave  you  set.  I  heard  the 
School  Psychologist — that’s  a  man  that 
comes  in  just  before  promotion  time  and 
tells  the  teachers  why  they’re  not  pro¬ 
motin’  us — he  told  Miss  Brown  it  was 
on  account  of  my  grandfather  and  the 
rest  of  my  ancestors.  She  said  wasn’t 
it  kinda  late  to  do  anything  about  that 
now,  and  he  said  it  was  but  I  must  have 
the  proper  trainin’  so  I’d  be  a  good 
ancestor. 

Gosh,  I  don’t  want  to  be  no  an¬ 
cestor.  I’m  gointa  be  a  plumber. 


HOLDEN 

BOOK 

COVERS 


take  USE  out  of  ABUSE 


and  put  it  into  th« 

Life  of  the  School  Books 

PROTECT  Your  Books  from  Wear 
PROTECT  the  Health  of  Your  Pupils 
and  Teach 

CARE  AND  NEATNESS 
of  Public  Property 


HULDEN  PATENT  BOOK  COVER  COMPANY 

C.  Uukleii,  Fretudent 

SFKINGFIELD  MASSACHL'SEITS 


THE 

1937  Bucknell 
Summer  School 

PRESENTS 

L'NUSUALLY  RICH  OFFERINGS 
FOR 

College  Students 
Elementary  School  Teachers 
Secondary  School  Teachers 
Adult  Education  Workers 
Guidance  Workers 
Administrators 
Supervisors 

AND  OTHERS  DESIRING  TO  KEEP  ABREAST  OF 
THE  INTERESTING  EVENTS  OF  THE  DAY 

DEMONSTRATION  SCHOOL  FOR 

PRACTICE  TEACHING 

SPECIAL  OFFERINGS 

BRING  TO  THE  CAMPUS  MANY 
NATIONAL  AND  INTERNATIONAL  FIGURES 

sKNi>  Fojt  <-ompij:te  schedule  of  classes 
ANI>  BULLETIN  OF  SPEGIAL  FEATURES 

FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  WRITE  TO 
F.  G.  OAVIS 

Director  of  the  Summer  School 
Bucknell  University,  Lewieburg,  Pe. 
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Correction  and  Approval 

Managing  Editor 

New  Jersey  Educational  Review 

Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Dear  Sir; 

In  the  February  Review’s  “Who 
Said  What  at  Atlantic  City,”  I  see 
that  I  am  credited  with  a  number  of 
speeches  before  the  convention  on  the 
loyalty  oath  resolution.  As  a  matter 
of  record,  may  I  state  that  only  one 
of  those  speeches  was  actually  made  by 
me.  When  the  others  were  made,  I 
was  struggling  unsuccessfully  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  microphone.  I  did  not  in¬ 


troduce  the  resolution  on  the  teacher 
oath  bill,  nor  did  I  make  five  of  the 
speeches  attributed  to  me.  I  admit 
to  that  beginning,  “There  really  is  not 
much  point  in  my  speaking  now.” 

Incidentally,  may  1  congratulate  the 
Association  on  the  publication  of  this 
transcript  of  the  Atlantic  City  pro¬ 
ceedings.  I  feel  that  it  is  most  desir¬ 
able  that  such  a  record  should  be  pub¬ 
lished,  even  though  an  occasional  error 
may  slip  in.  I  do  hope,  however,  that 
the  transcriber  will  pick  out  another 
goat  next  time. 

V’ery  truly  yours. 

(signed)  John  P.  Milligan. 


WHEN  TEACHERS  NEED  TO  BORROW 
THEY  GET  FRIENDLY  HELPFUL  SERVICE 
AT  HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE 


NO  SECURITY  OR  ENDORSERS 
REQUIRED 

JutI  Your  Signoturo  —  Loans  mod*  by  moil 

•  Perhaps  you’ll  never  have  to  borrow  mon¬ 
ey.  Bur  if  sometime  you  need  a  loan  to  pay 
up  accumulated  bills  or  to  meet  a  sudden 
emergency,  you  can  get  it  at  Household  Fi¬ 
nance.  Quickly.  Privately.Without  embarrass¬ 
ment.  You  alone  sign  for  your  loan.  No  one 
except  ourselves  will  know  anything  about 
it.  For  your  convenience,  monthly  payments 
may  be  spread  over  a  long  period  of  time.  If 
inconvenient  for  you  to  call  at  one  of  our 
offices,  you  may  borrow  by  mail  without  delay. 

Constructiv*  Counsel  in  Money 
Management 

This  confidential  service  is  conducted  by  peo¬ 
ple  intimately  acquainted  with  teachers'  mon¬ 
ey  problems.  Here  a  loan  becomes  part  of  a 
constructive  plan  to  reorganize  the  borrower's 
financial  affairs  and  put  them  on  a  sound  basis. 

By  aid  in  budgeting  and  better  money  man¬ 
agement  Household  has  helped  hundreds  of 
teachers  to  get  permanently  out  of  debt.  To 
promote  sound  ptersonal  finances  Household 
has  published  a  series  of  pamphlets  on  better 
buymanship  and  money  management.  Many 
home  economics  teachers  use  these  publica¬ 


tions  for  reference  and  as  class  room  manuals. 

You  may  get  acquainted  with  Household’s 
broad  service  to  teachets  by  calling  at  the 
nearest  office.  Or  mail  the  coupon  for  com¬ 
plete  details  so  you  will  have  the  informa¬ 
tion  handy  for  fiirure  reference. 


Locally  Managed  HoaseboU  Fmance 
Offices  in  10  Seu-  Jersey  Cities 


Camosn— 4th  Floor. 
Bcoadway-Stcycns 
Btda  Camden  '940 
U(tmM  S».  641 
Sth  FI  . W  Jersey  Tr. 
Bids.,  Camden  'OJO 
UamstS*.  642 
Euz.sbith— 7ih  FI.. 
Albendcr  Bids.. 
Elizabeth  V4544. 
U<nM  S».  687 

Hacsinsack  6th  FI.. 
Peoples  Trust  Co. 
Bids. 

EUckensac'k  2-4648 
Lictmu  N*.  686 
JiasiY  Cmr— 'th  FI.. 
Jersey  Jrl.  Bids.. 

Jrl.  So-  2-OIW 
iKnn  Na  64.4 
Niwask  4th  FI.. 
Nal  l  Newark  Bids.. 
Mitchell  2-Vtl2 
LktmeN*.  829 


Obanui — 2nd  FI.. 
Main  St  Day  Bids.. 
Oraose  S-2ijl 
LtnivtS*.  679 

Passajc — 6th  Floor. 
Passaic  Nat’ I  Bank 
Bids  Passaic  2-8818 
Ul  iiu*  S».  690 

Patisson  -  4rd  FI  . 
Paterson  Nat'l  B'k 
Bids 

Sherwood  2-5220 
Ltamt  Na  659 

PasTH  Assooy  6ch 
FI.,  Perch  .5mboy 
Nat'l  Bulk  Bids 
Perth  .\inboy  4-5665 
Luma  Na  691 

TaiNTON— 5ih  FI.. 
Trenton  Trust  Co. 
Bids..  28  W  State 
Tteotoo  51'8 
LKtma  Na  660 


H*Mi*8»U  ciartu  tie  mtmtkty  tau 
nt  h  the  Stw  Jtnrr  law.  2''!%  «  »»- 
faia  ktlamat  smJy 


HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE 

CORPORATION 


JASPER 

KATIONAL  PARK 
in  the  CANADIAN  RoCKIES 


I 

i 


1 


Here's  one  vacation  you  II  eniov  every  mmutc 
— with  the  maioty  of  the  Canadian  Rockies  to 
greet  your  eyes  every  time  you  lilt  them  from 
your  favorite  outdoor  diversion.  Added  to  the 
fun  and  thnils  of  this  largest  of  all  America's 
National  Parks  is  the  famous  Canadian  Na¬ 
tional  hospitality  and  luxury  that  make  Jasper 
Park  Lod^  the  place  to  cornel  Rates  with 
meals  are  S"  00  a  day  and  up. 


Sail 


‘‘Alaska 


Don  t  miss  this  thrilling  trip  to  the 
Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun.  From 
VaiKouver  through  the  glorious  In¬ 
side  Passage.  9  days  on  a  palatial 
C.inadian  National  Steamship.  $9^.00,  from 
VaiKouver,  Victoria  or  Seattle.  (Via  Sitka,  11 
days — $ll^.00.)  Meals  and  berth  included 
except  at  Skagway.  All  outside  rooms. 


Lou  fail  fowdia  horn 

trttul.  Toromia,  5/.  Paul,  t0  and 


FREE  moonLKTOAnm 

AOOLICATIOM  mLAmt 

Mail  this  coupon 
«  hrthcl  you  with  an 
iinmrdiztc  loan  ot 
not  You  nevci  know 
when  this  inlotnu- 
lion  will  come  in 
hendy .  If  unnicduiic 
bun  II  warned,  tiaic 
■  mount  deiited 


Household  Finance  Cotpontioo 

iSec  addtviaes  above— mail  to  neatest  olbcel 

PIcaae  mail  me  free  copy  of  vouc  biochuie:  " The  Specud  House¬ 
hold  Finance  Loan  Plan  foe  School  Teacheia."  1  undcracand  this  tc- 
c|ue»  places  me  undet  no  obliaacion  to  negotiate  a  loan. 

Nam . . 

AJdtui . 

Cuy . 2iiaai . 

.foMaat  I  with  tt  Wmu  | .  . 


Fof  vvw  Ja^pv'  SMivmai  Park 
uaj  .Uojka  kookitti,  ^ali  of  tanH 
loiol  CamaJhta  Satiomat  OJdf. 

UOO  CHESTNUT  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK.  N.  V. 


C  A  NADI  A  N  N  -V  T  1  O  N  A  I 

IV  kVbR'tH  UbHt  l>  C  I  A  10.1 
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2.  Hunterdon  —  Sydney  Keller,  Three 

Bridges. 

3.  Mercer — Gladys  Skillman,  Trenton. 

4.  Middlesex — Marie  Siess,  New  Bruns¬ 

wick. 

5.  Monmouth — Margaret  Truesdale,  Long 

Branch. 

6.  Somerset — William  Hayes,  Bridgewater. 

The  final  enrollment  meeting  was 

at  the  home  of  Lena  Porecca,  Hacken¬ 
sack.  The  northern  counties  present 
were: 

1.  Essex — Persis  Griswold,  East  Orange. 

2.  Hudson — Juliet  Roche,  Jersey  City. 

3.  Passaic — Julia  Polestra,  Paterson. 

4.  Morris — Anne  Jackson,  Wharton. 

5.  Sussex — Gertrude  Andrews,  Newton. 

6.  Union — Mrs.  Robert  Robins,  Roselle. 

7.  Warren — Helen  Mitchell,  Phillipsburg. 

8.  Bergen — Lena  Porecca,  Hackensack. 

At  all  meetings  Lena  Porecca,  State 

Chairman,  gave  instructions  for  carry- 


Heights,  for  the  county  enrollment 
committee.  The  southern  counties  rep¬ 
resented  were: 

1.  Atlantic — Alice  Williams,  .Atlantic  City. 

2.  Camden — Rachel  Donnally,  Camden. 

3.  Cape  May — Honor  B.  Allen,  Avalon. 

4.  Cumberland — Mary  Savewitz,  Bridge- 

ton. 

5.  Gloucester — Effie  Doughty,  Glassboro. 

6.  Salem — Eva  Crim,  Salem. 

.Another  meeting  was  held  in  the  Stacy- 
Trent,  Trenton,  February  6th,  for  the 
central  counties. 

1.  Burlington — Ruth  Everson,  Moorestown. 


Classroom  Croup  Active 
Since  January  Meeting 


Since  the  January’  meeting,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  activities  are  among  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  Classroom  Teachers  of 
the  Department  of  Elementary  Edu¬ 
cation  : 

1.  Mildred  Hardester,  president, 
held  a  meeting  in  her  home  in  Haddon 


„  „  .  .,*^*‘*““**  „  W  wenfcoae  B.  F.  1Ubb1«ii  )  „ 

n  CniM  S^ure.  New  Terk,  N.  T.  r  Maaafsvs 

(BrMawsx  at  Uth  Street)  Alfenealn  4-17M  Min  M.  O.  Oeona  J 

We  have  been  snpplytna  teachers  to  the  Public  Schools  for  over  forty-five  years.  We  have  no 
branches.  All  appUutlons  for  membership  and  all  requests  for  teachers  receive  the  personal 
attention  of  the  managers.  CaU.  write,  or  telephone  us  for  careful  personal  service. 

Menkcr  National  Aaaaciatien  of  Teachers'  Agniclee 


SchermerhornTeachers’A^eiicy 

Member  of  National  Asaeelatioa  of  Teachers’  Agencies 
Establishcg  lt»  Charles  W.  MalforA,  Prep. 

SM  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  TOU  CITT  BEIWEEN  Mth  and  SSth  STBEET8 

M  .  .uB.  I  lS3d  EUCT.l  1 J  A  V a..  CLXVEZjANO.  OHIO 
Branch  Offices  )  945  tlNION  TRUST  BLDO..  PllTBBRUOH,  PA. 

A  superior  agency  for  superior  people.  We  register  only  reliable  candidates. 


TAKE  THIS  YEAR’S 
VACATION 


Services  free  to  school  officials. 


BRYANT  TEACHERS  BUREAU 


Member  oi  National  Association  of  Teachers’  Agencies 
Cc  Maasaiti  Myitoe  A.  Bryant,  W.  L.  Syinons  and  TboaMS  B.  R.  Btyant 
711-12-13  Witherspoon  Bldp-.  Juniper  A  Wsinut  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Pennypackar  1223 

Cwcfiil,  DiscriMiiMlinB  Service  for  School  OfHcieit  end  Teachen  in 
Suberban  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  nearby  States 


•  Next  summer,  a  certain 
group  of  educators  will  ac¬ 
cumulate  substantial  sums 
of  money. 

This  money  will  come  to 
them  through  work  that  is 
dignified,  pleasant  —  and 
profitable.  It  is  work  for 
which  educators  are  partic¬ 
ularly  fitted,  and  at  which 
a  large  number  of  them  are 
outsuodingly  successful. 

The  company  concerned 
is  the  oldest  and  largest  in 
the  field  and  has  openings 
in  nearly  every  section  of 
the  country  for  vigorous 
and  intelligent  men  and 
women. 


633  Wtthenpoon  Bldg.  PHILADELPHIA  Walnut  and  Juniper  Sts. 

We  ttewd  constantly  teachers  of  commercial  branches,  home  economica, 
muaic,  backward  claeaes,  and  academic  branches  with  music  or  athlatiea. 
Kinoslejr  1745-1746  Personal  oonfsrsnoes  enoourased  E.  F.  Maloney,  Mgr. 


You  entrust  your  legal  affairs  to  a  lawyer,  your  health  to  a  physician.  Isn’t  your  professional 
career  of  lufficiont  importance  to  warrant  expert  guidanoaT  Our  exparianca  is  your  aafaguard. 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Established  1880  Successor  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  57th  Year 

206  NORTH  SEVENTH  STREET  ALLENTOWN,  PENNA. 

Memoer  Katxmai  Auocuuum  of  Ttachtn’  Agencici 


The  P  ratt  Teachers’ Aijency 

Member  of  Natianal  Aasoeiatien  af  Teachers’  Agcnelas 

Established  1898  Recinaid  L.  Fexnau),  Manager 

70  FIFI'H  AVE.N'UE,  .NEW  YORK 
AigaMBin  «-7er: 

Benders  discriminating  service  to  many  New  Jersey  teachers  and  schools 
All  recommendations  based  on  careful  study  of  requirements 


CLARK-BREWER  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

55th  Year 

UK  Flatiron  BuUding  <Citrd  auret  and  Sth  Avessue)  Now  T 

E.  L.  Orwgg,  Mgr. 

DuitinguUhed  Per^nnel  Service 

ONE  REOIPTRATION  PERMANENT  POR  ALL  OPPICE8 
Meseber  of  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  of  Teachers’  Ageneice 
Chieftgo  iiiAoeiipolib  KaoMt  Ctij 


Apply  ky  latter  to  King 
Merritt,  Vico-Protidomimmd 
Gonoral  Smlot  M^emagor. 


NATION-WIDE  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

iSuriessor  to  the  National  Toarfiers  Agency) 

Room  K:.  Ferry  Uldg..  ISiMI  <  beotuut  SI.,  Ffalladelpliia,  Pa. 


Taeuty  ycais  ol  uapeotUbie  aervice  to  Auuiiiiistraturs  and  Teachers, 
next  iear?  Early  registration  advisable. 


I.  Why  not  plan  with  us  fur 
Telephone:  Kittenhouse  6228. 


r 


ing  on  the  enrollment,  and  urged  that 
an  intensive  drive  for  100  per  cent 
membership  be  carried  on. 

2.  The  president’s  program  for  1937, 
calls  for  county  meetings.  Prepara¬ 
tions  for  these  have  already  begun.  In 
Mercer  County,  Marcella  Moffet,  past 
president,  in  cooperation  with  Howard 
Morrison,  County  Superintendent,  is 
planning  a  March  meeting  to  be  held  in 
Trenton. 

Mr.  Sydney  Keller  announces  a  joint 
meeting  with  the  County  Association  of 
Hunterdon.  Elementary  Classroom 
Teachers  will  have  a  major  part  in 
the  day’s  program. 

Dr.  Roy  Zimmerman,  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  Bergen  County,  is  assisting 
Lena  Porecca,  Chairman,  to  make  their 
county  meeting  for  April  a  success. 

3.  Mrs.  Margaret  Talbot,  Trenton, 
chairman  of  our  Legislative  Commit- 


OMISSION  CORRECTED 
The  name  of  G.  E.  Leffing- 
well,  president  of  the  Lakewood 
Teachers  Association,  was  unfor¬ 
tunately  omitted  from  the  list 
of  local  teacher  heads  who  had 
helped  evaluate  the  material  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  article  “What’s  a 
Good  Local  Association?’’  which 
appeared  in  the  February  Re¬ 
view. 


tee,  is  at  the  State  House  every  Mon¬ 
day  night. 

4.  A  special  meeting  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  of  the  Classroom 
Teachers  of  the  Department  of  Ele¬ 
mentary  Education,  was  to  be  held 
Saturday,  February  27th,  at  the  Hotel 
Douglas,  Newark. 

The  Executive  Committee  consists 
of  one  representative  of  each  congres¬ 
sional  district,  elected  at  the  annual 
convention  of  the  State  Association,  and 
the  Chairmen  of  Committees,  as  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  president. 

JULIET  ROCHE. 
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Come  out  of 
the  Classroom! 

Just  about  thia  tima  of  yaar, 
whan  wo  hava  ona  cold,  gray  day 
aftar  anothar  ...  profaaaional 
paopla  of  all  kinda  lika  to  apand 
a  waak  or  a  waak-and  at  tha 
Hotal  Dannia  in  Atlantic  City. 
Rooting  in  tha  vita-glaaa  ancloaod 
SL  Dania  Room  ia  a  walcoma  ra- 
liaf  from  claaaroom  routina 
and  baach-riding,  golf  and  othar 
aaaahora  axarciaa  ia  much  mora 
anjoyabla  than  trudging  city 
atraata. 

Such  a  waak-and  would  do  YOU 
a  world  of  good  .  .  .  ataady  your 
narvaa  and  rafraah  you  for  your 
work.  Modarata  rataa  — both 
plana.  Writa 

HOTEL  DENNIS 


WALTER  J.  BUZBY,  Inc 

Oa  tha  Oeaaa  at  Mlehlgaii  Awaaao 
3  Btoaks  fram  Statiaa  and  Awattartaai 


ATLANTIC  CITY 


^tAnnouncing 

SOCIAL  STUDIES 

INTERMEDIATE  GRADES 

BrunerSmiih 

A  new  type  of  text  based  upon  five  controlling 
human  relations  themes  which  are  developed 
in  units  of  experience.  Book  I  contains  4 
units;  Book  II,  3  units;  Book  III,  4  units. 
Each  unit  is  the  history  of  a  major  achieve¬ 
ment  of  man  in  living  together  and  adjusting 
himself  to  environments. 

NEW  TREND  ARITHMETIC 

Gillet-Durell 

A  new  aeries  of  elementary  arithmetics 
which  provides  (1)  a  new,  easier  grade  place¬ 
ment.  (2)  special  emphasis  on  basic  under¬ 
standings,  (3)  extensive  problem  practice  in 
sensing  the  situation,  (4)  graphic  represen¬ 
tation,  (6)  simple  vocabulary,  and  (6)  real 
number  experiences. 

CHARLES  E.  MERRILL  COMPANY 

381  FOURTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 


THE 

UNIT-ACTIVITY 
READING  SERIES 

By  NILA  BANTON  SMITH 

A  reading  series  which  cannot  be  rivaled  in 
its  objectives  or  equaled  in  its  achievement. 
Every  growing  boy  and  girl  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  read  and  enjoy  this  series. 


For  attraction 
illustrate  J  pamphlet 


om  this  series 
virite  to 


Silver  Burdett  Company 

New  York  City 


45  East  17tK  Street 
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FROM  SUSSEX  TO  CAPE  MAY 


Written  Attendance  Record 
Ordered  on  Elliott's  Advice 


New  Heads  of 
Local  Associations 


E^sex  County 

Bloomfield  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion 

Jerome  C.  Salsbury 
Newark  Supervisors’  Associa¬ 
tion 

Randall  D.  Warden 

Hudson  County 

Harrison  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion 

John  M.  O’Neill 

Monmouth  County 

Freehold  Teachers’  Club 
Hugh  Hoover 

Matawan  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion 

Louis  N.  Pazienza  (reelected) 
Neptune  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion 

Ben  S.  Dillenbeck 

Morris  County 

Morris  County  Music  Super¬ 
visors’  Association 
Robert  M.  Howard 
Passaic  County 

Paterson  Grade  Teachers’  As¬ 
sociation 

Mrs.  Marie  Coyle 


Attendance  at  both  morning 
and  afternoon  sessions  must  be 
marked,  in  order  to  guarantee 
the  legality  of  the  distribution 
of  state  school  moneys,  Com¬ 
missioner  Elliott  reported  at  the 
meeting  of  the  State  Board, 
February  6.  The  Board  passed 
a  motion  embodying  the  recom¬ 
mendation. 

Certain  members  of  the  Board 
questioned  the  necessity  of  the 
step  and  deplored  the  amount  of 
work  involved  in  marking  each 
absence  and  presence.  The  rec¬ 
ommendation  was  adopted  on 
assurances  from  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  that  his  legal  advice  was 
sound. 

Summer  school  and  extension 
course  fees  in  the  state  colleges 
and  normal  schools  were  raised 
from  $5  to  $6  per  point.  A  flat 
rate  of  $30  for  the  summer  ses¬ 
sion  is  to  be  charged  at  Glass- 
boro.  These  charges  are  to  meet 
expenses  only,  it  was  explained. 
The  new  rate  is  still  below 
charges  made  at  other  universi¬ 
ties. 

Appointments  made  include 
the  temporary  assignment  of 
John  A.  McCarthy  of  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  vocational  education  in 
the  state  department  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  left  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Wesley  O'Leary,  formerly  assis¬ 
tant  commissioner  in  charge  of 
the  division.  Edward  W.  Garri¬ 
son,  county  superintendent  in 
Passaic  County,  was  approved 
for  reappointment. 


Dr.  W.  A.  O'Leary 


Dr.  Wesley  A.  O’Leary,  na¬ 
tionally  known  leader  of  New 
Jersey  vocational  education,  died 
at  his  home  in  Hillside,  Janu¬ 
ary  28,  of  heart  disease.  He  had 
been  Assistant  Commissioner  of 
Education  since  1917. 

Graduate  of  Dartmouth  and 
student  at  Harvard  and  M.I.T., 
Dr.  O’Leary  founded  the  first 
full-time  vocational  school  in  the 
country  at  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
President  Hoover  appointed  him 
to  his  Commission  for  Vocational 
Education  and  he  also  served  the 
national  government  by  making 
a  survey  of  vocational  schools 
for  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis¬ 
tics. 

Shortly  after  coming  to  New 
Jersey  23  years  ago  he  headed 
the  Essex  County  Vocational 
School  Board.  During  the  War, 
he  trained  ordnance  inspectors 
at  Rock  Island. 

Mrs.  Iris  P.  O’Leary,  his 
widow,  is  a  teacher  of  girls’ 
vocational  classes  in  the  state. 
She  is  a  member  of  the  state 
department. 


1937  Convention 
In  Atlantic  City 

The  1937  Convention  of 
the  New  Jersey  State  Teach¬ 
ers’  Association  will  be  held 
at  Atlantic  City.  This  deci¬ 
sion  was  made  after  the 
Committee  had  carefully 
considered  invitations  from 
both  Newark  and  Asbury 
Park.  The  dates,  as  previ¬ 
ously  determined,  are  No¬ 
vember  12,  13,  14  and  IS. 


South  Jersey  Men 
Meet  at  Pitman 

The  South  Jersey  School¬ 
men’s  Club  met  February  13 
for  a  dinner  meeting  at  the 
Hotel  Pitman,  Pitman.  It  was 
preceded  by  a  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  meeting.  A  talk  by  Dr. 
Reller,  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  on  the  relations  of  the 
British  school  to  the  various 
British  social  agencies,  evoked 
wide  interest. 

The  entertainment  was  pro¬ 
vided  by  local  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  through  the  courtesy  of 
Daniel  Davis,  supervising  prin¬ 
cipal,  and  L.  Arthur  Walton, 
high  school  principal.  Pitman. 


A  special  committee  of  Mercer 
County  teachers  has  approved  a 
group  insurance  plan.  If  suffi¬ 
cient  applications  are  on  hand 
the  contract  is  scheduled  to  be¬ 
come  effective  March  1. 


A  letter  to  the  classroom  teach¬ 
ers  of  the  county  from  State 
President  Mildred  H.  Hardester, 
is  included  in  the  monthly  news 
letter  of  Mercer  County  Super¬ 
intendent  Howard  D.  Morrison. 
M  iss  Hardester  writes  on  her  or¬ 
ganization’s  plans  for  county 
meetings  during  March  and 
April. 


The  Schoolwomen’s  Club  of 
Newark  announces  a  dinner 
meeting  followed  by  a  Schubert 
musical  program  for  March  4  at 
the  Kresge  Department  store. 

Their  membership  drive  for 
1300  is  just  3$  short  of  going 
over  the  top. 


The  Educational  Committee  of 
the  Wildwood  Teachers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  sponsored  an  open  lec¬ 
ture  by  Dr.  Harold  Wilson  of  the 
Glassboro  State  Normal  School, 
on  the  Spanish  fascist  revolt  and 
its  implications  for  the  United 
States. 


Dr.  Wylie  G.  Pate,  Millville 
superintendent  and  member  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
State  Association,  spoke  to  the 
Wildwood  Association.  Talking 
on  guidance.  Dr.  Pate  stressed 
the  importance  of  teacher  guid¬ 
ance. 


A  topical  index  designed  to 
increase  the  value  of  periodicals 
is  now  available  from  the  Ber¬ 
rien  Book  Bindery,  Berrien 
Springs,  Michigan.  This  organi¬ 
zation  is  well  known  for  its  com¬ 
pendium  topical  index  to  the 
National  Geographic  Magazine. 


Jennings  B.  Derr,  principal 
of  the  Mt.  Vernon  Avenue 
school,  Irvington,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Irvington 
YMCA  organization  at  its  an¬ 
nual  meeting  February  17.  He 
has  been  active  in  the  YMC.V 
for  the  last  two  years. 


The  NE.\  Tenure  Committee 
has  published  a  survey  of  mini¬ 
mum  salary  laws  for  teachers. 
Included  are  an  analysis  of  state 
support  and  teachers’  salaries, 
advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  minimum  salary  laws  and 
abstracts  of  laws  in  20  states. 


Flag  Salute  Act 
Upheld  By  Court 

In  an  opinion  by  Justice 
Joseph  L.  Bodine,  the  Supreme 
Court  ruled  February  6  that  the 
State  law  requiring  pupils  in 
public  schools  to  salute  the 
American  flag  is  not  interfer¬ 
ence  with  religious  freedom. 

Parents  of  Vivian  and  Alma 
Hering,  aged  6  and  8,  appealed 
expulsion  of  the  two  girls  from 
the  Secaucus  school,  contending 
their  refusal  to  salute  the  flag 
was  based  on  religious  scruples. 
The  Secaucus  school  authorities, 
sustained  by  the  State  Education 
Department,  expelled  the  chil¬ 
dren  because  the  salute  law 
fixed  such  a  penalty. 


East  Commercial  TA 
Marks  40th  Year 

The  Eastern  Commercial 
Teachers’  Association  will  mark 
its  40th  anniversary  at  the  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  the  group  in 
Boston,  March  24-27.  Founded 
in  1897  at  Morse  College,  Con¬ 
necticut,  the  organization  has 
expanded  to  include  member¬ 
ship  and  an  active  role  in  com¬ 
mercial  education  in  IS  states 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

F.  W.  Loso,  Battin  High 
School,  Elizabeth,  is  state  mem¬ 
bership  chairman. 

Convention  headquarters  is 
the  Hotel  Statler,  Boston.  A  full 
program  of  professional,  busi¬ 
ness  and  social  activities  has 
been  prepared,  with  the  profes¬ 
sional  sessions  centering  around 
the  theme:  Measuring  for  Voca¬ 
tional  .Ability  in  the  Field  of 
Business  Education. 

Dr.  F.  W.  Loso,  Elizabeth; 
Howard  White,  Trenton;  Fred¬ 
erick  W.  Riecke,  Newark,  are 
the  New  Jersey  schoolmen  on  the 
program.  Lloyd  Jacobs,  head, 
department  of  business  educa¬ 
tion,  State  Teachers  College, 
Trenton,  as  well  as  four  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  staff  of  Rider  College, 
Trenton,  are  also  participating. 

Cape  May  Teachers 
Hear  Schwarzkopf 

The  Cape  May  County  Teach¬ 
ers’  Association  heard  Colonel 
Norman  Schwarzkopf,  former 
head  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Police,  at  its  first  dinner  meet¬ 
ing  early  this  year,  held  in 
Cape  May  Court  House. 

Colonel  Schwarzkopf  pointed 
out  that  25  per  cent  of  our 
known  criminals  are  below  vot¬ 
ing  age,  thus  revealing  a  need 
for  better  training  in  good 
citizenship. 

Instrumental  and  vocal  solos 
were  furnished  by  pupils  from 
the  Wildwood  High  School. 
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22  States  Reach  NEA  Coal; 
Expect  Drive  Here  to  Lift  Total 


The  NEA’s  midyear  member¬ 
ship  count  shows  that  22  states 
have  gone  over  the  10  per  cent 
increase  goal  set  at  the  Portland 
meeting.  Total  paid  member¬ 
ships  were  14,243  ahead  of  last 
year. 

Although  the  current  member¬ 
ship  drive  under  the  supervision 
of  State  Director  Raymond  B. 
Gurley  is  expected  to  change 
the  figure  significantly,  New 
Jersey’s  total  in  the  paid  mem¬ 
bership  column  is  5,569  as  com¬ 
pared  to  5,832  a  year  ago.  In 
total  members  the  New  Jersey 
totals  for  this  and  last  year  are 
7,714  and  8,162,  respectively. 

The  next  membership  check¬ 
up  is  made  on  May  31,  which 
allows  for  four  months  of  en¬ 
rollment  activity.  Thirty-three 


states  have  shown  an  increase  in 
paid  memberships  to  date.  Total 
memberships  of  all  kinds  now 
reach  205,114. 


HONOR  ROLL 
Fifteen  school  systems  in  the 
state  can  boast  of  100  per  cent 
NEA  enrollment  for  1936-37, 
Membership  Director  Ted  Mar¬ 
tin  reports.  Communities  reach¬ 
ing  100  per  cent  after  January 
1,  1937,  are  not  included.  The 
list: 

Asbury  Park,  Bernards  Town¬ 
ship,  Fair  Haven,  Franklin, 
Garwood,  Lawrencevilie,  Liv¬ 
ingston,  Manasquan,  Morris 
Township,  Neptune  Township, 
Northfield,  Palmyra,  Pitman, 
Red  Bank,  and  Riverton. 


NEA  Classroom  Teachers  Publish 

Manual  on  Local  Organizations 


“Teachers’  Local  Organiza¬ 
tions,  a  Manual  for  Leaders”, 
has  just  been  published  by  the 
Department  of  Classroom  Teach¬ 
ers  of  the  National  Education 
Association.  It  discusses  the  his¬ 
tory,  types,  finances  and  activi¬ 
ties  of  local  organizations  and 
makes  a  number  of  helpful  sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  procedures  in  form¬ 
ing  them  where  they  do  not  ex¬ 
ist.  It  includes  a  suggested 
“model”  constitution  and  by¬ 
laws. 

Of  particular  interest  are  the 
extensive  discussions  of  activi¬ 
ties  and  of  the  public  relations 
program  of  local  associations, 
and  the  numerous  illustrations  of 
typical  association  activities. 

Copies  are  available  on  re¬ 
quest  to  the  Department  of 
Classroom  Teachers,  National 
Education  Association,  1201  Six¬ 
teenth  Street,  N.  W.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 


A  48-page  manual  of  teaching 
aids  for  high  school  courses  in 
traffic  safety  has  been  issued  by 
the  National  Bureau  of  Casualty 
and  Surety  Underwriters.  It 
contains  16  units  of  instruction 
and  includes  many  suggestions 
for  the  teacher. 

The  manual  may  be  obtained 
for  15  cents  from  the  National 
Bureau  of  Casualty  and  Surety 
Underwriters,  1  Park  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 


A  survey  of  the  status  and 
progress  of  aviation,  along  with 
a  study  of  what  is  being  done 
and  can  be  done  in  the  schools 
through  aviation  subject  matter, 
is  contained  in  a  well-illustrated 
78-page  booklet  published  by  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  Tea- 
neck  and  Elizabeth  schools  figure 
in  the  study.  Titled  “Aviation 
in  the  Public  Schools”,  it  is  ob¬ 
tainable  for  15  cents  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Vocational,  Arts  Group  to  Meet 

In  Asbury  Park,  March  18-20 


The  Vocational  and  Arts  As¬ 
sociation  will  meet  in  annual 
convention  at  Asbury  Park, 
March  18,  19,  20.  Featured 
speakers  include  “Mike”  Dori- 
zas,  renowned  traveler,  lecturer 
and  professor  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania;  and  L.  B. 
Nichols,  administrative  aide  to 
“G  Man”  Hoover,  who  will 
speak  at  the  banquet  ($1.50)  and 
luncheon  ($1),  respectively. 

The  January  issue  of  the 
Newsmagazine  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  reports  that  over  200  reser¬ 
vations  have  been  made  at  the 
headquarters  hotel  and  suggests 
early  action  from  other  members. 
J.  G.  Spofford,  99  North  6th 
Street,  Newark,  is  chairman  of 


the  committee  on  hotel  reser¬ 
vations. 

Dr.  H.  A.  Overstreet,  of  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
leads  the  list  for  the  Friday  gen¬ 
eral  meeting.  His  topic:  Our 
Part  in  Building  a  New  America. 
The  Asbury  Park  High  School 
Orchestra  plays  at  this  session. 

Sectional  meetings  will  inter¬ 
est  many,  with  the  Walt  Disney 
artist,  “Nura”  being  presented 
by  the  art  group  and  a  new 
Multilith  machine  at  the  print¬ 
ing  section,  among  others. 

Friday  night  is  dance  night 
and  the  committee  is  aiming  to 
duplicate  last  year’s  success. 

Twenty-eight  firms  have  en¬ 
gaged  exhibition  space. 


"pMhM  Pal" 


to  him  ....  and 
to  many  another 
happy  school  child 


WITH  "Posture 
Pal”  he  likes 
to  sit  erect . . .  shoul¬ 
ders  hack  .  .  .  chest 
expanded  .  .  .  head 
up  .  .  .  because  this  is  then  the  easy,  natural, 
relaxed  way  of  sitting. 

He  takes  pride  in  keeping  it  handsome  and  clean 
.  .  .  for  his  ” Posture  PaV'  is  one  of  the  best  school 
desks  ever  made.  .  .  .  But  the  best  is  none  too  good 
for  him. 

He  enjoys  work  in  Posture  PoT"’. . .  likes  to  use 
the  desk  top . . .  the  reading  rest . . .  the  seatswivel 
.  .  .  they  all  work  so  smoothly  and  quietly. 


NECESSARY  for  “sight-saving  classes.” 
HELPFUL  for  pupils  with  impaired  vision  in  any 
class. 

VALUABLE  for  the  protection  of  eyes  and  health 
of  every  child. 

A  GREAT  LEADER  of  a  great  line  of  leaders. 

A  YnexCopyof  Booklet,  "Guardians  OF  Etks 
AND  Health  at  Scbooi.,'' will  be  sent  to  School 
Officials  and  Teachers.  Address  Dept.  NJ.  3 


AMERICAN  SEATING  COMPANY 


Public  Seating  for  every  School,  Theatre,  Church,  Auditorium, 
Stadiumand  Bus  requirement.  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICHI¬ 
GAN.  Branch  Offices  and  Distributors  in  all  Trade  Areas. 


STOCK  CARRIED  AT 


N.  Snellenburg  &  Company 
Market,  11th  &  12th  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Pittsburgh  Office,  918  Fulton  Building 
New  York  City  Office,  1776  Broadway 
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Rolfe  Heads  Newark  Schools; 
Three  Other  Posts  Are  Filled 


New  Jerseyans.  His  brother, 
C.  H.  Threlkeld,  is  principal 
of  Columbia  High  School,  South 
Orange. 


EAST  ORANGE 

Henry  E.  Kentopp,  appointed 
superintendent  in  East  Orange 
until  June  30,  1938,  is  another 
of  the  prominent  mid-western¬ 
ers  in  New  Jersey  education.  In 
East  Orange  since  1933,  Mr. 
Kentopp  came  to  the  state  with 
a  varied  teaching  and  adminis¬ 
trative  career  in  Nebraska  back 
of  him. 

He  taught  high  school  math¬ 
ematics  and  coached  athletics 
at  Bridgeport  and  Central  City, 
Nebraska,  serving  as  superin¬ 
tendent  in  the  latter  city.  He 
also  led  the  schools  of  Nelson, 
Nebraska.  During  the  summers 
of  1931,  ’32,  ’33  he  was  a  special 
instructor  at  the  University  of 
Nebraska. 

He  holds  the  A.B.  degree  from 
Midland  College,  1921 ;  an  M.A. 
from  the  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  1930,  and  is  completing  his 
Ph.D.  at  Teachers  College,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University. 


STANLEY  H.  ROLFE 


Stanley  H.  Rolfe  has  been 
named  Superintendent  of  the 
Newark  schools  by  unanimous 
vote  of  the  Newark  Board.  Act¬ 
ing  on  February  9,  the  Board 
confirmed  the  former  classroom 
teacher  in  the  position  of  lead¬ 
ership  he  had  filled  since  the 
death  of  the  late  Superintendent 
John  H.  Logan. 

Previous  to  his  appointment 
as  deputy  superintendent  by 
Mr.  Logan  a  year  ago,  Rolfe 
had  served  as  assistant  super¬ 
intendent  since  1929.  He  step¬ 
ped  into  administration  from 
the  principalship  of  the  Wilson 
Avenue  School.  His  teaching 
career  in  Newark  began  in 
1912,  three  years  after  his  grad¬ 
uation  from  Bucknell. 

As  an  administrator  Mr.  Rolfe 
has  made  teacher  in-service 
training  a  chief  concern.  His 
work  in  the  field  is  outstanding, 
being  marked  by  much  time  in 
the  classroom  on  his  own  part. 
Motivation  for  Mr.  Rolfe’s  in¬ 
struction  is  the  attempt  to  give 
students  an  orientation  in  the 
social  basis  for  living. 


FOR  TEACHERS  the  Soviet  Union  offers  not 
only  stimulating  but  professionally  valuable  va¬ 
cation  travel.  Even  5-day  stays  in  Moscow  and 
Leningrad  will  reveal  the  great  forward  strides 
made  in  education  as  in  industry  and  social  bet¬ 
terment.  But  many  of  the  groups  of  educators 
now  being  formed  will  see  more  completely  the 
achievements  of  the  189  Soviet  peoples  ...  cruis¬ 
ing  down  the  Volga,  visiting  the  resorts  of  the 
Crimea,  the  industrial  centers  of  the  Ukraine: 
Kiev,  Kharkov,  Odessa. 


What's  in  a  Name? 
Just  Ask  Normal 
4th-Year  Students 

The  student  editors  of  Tower 
Watch,  publication  at  the  Jersey 
City  State  Normal  School,  write 
to  ask  that  the  Review  include 
in  this  section  their  plea  for 
renaming  the  normal  schools. 
Having  thus  proven  themselves 
professionally  alert,  the  Review 
gladly  consents. 

Pointing  to  the  revision  up¬ 
ward  of  standards  for  elemen¬ 
tary  teachers  and  the  consequent 
introduction  of  the  four-year 
course  in  the  normal  schools, 
they  claim  as  their  rightful  due 
the  title  State  Teachers  College. 
The  work  done  qualifies  for  the 
B.  S.  degree,  they  assert,  noting 
that  the  fourth  year  class  had 
recently  petitioned  Trenton  for 
certificates  with  the  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College  heading. 

“To  be  granted  a  Normal 
School  degree  after  satisfactory 
completion  of  college  work  is  an 
ironic  injustice,’’  says  the  Tower 
Watch. 

The  plea  is  made  that  the 
“authorities  in  charge,  particu¬ 
larly  the  State  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  (should)  dispense  with 
all  forms  of  procrastination,  and 

- recognize  us  legally  as  a 

State  Teachers  College.’’ 

The  Newark  Ledger  (Febru¬ 
ary  16)  carried  an  editorial 
endorsing  the  claim  of  the  New¬ 
ark  Normal  to  the  State  Col¬ 
lege  designation,  and  also  urg¬ 
ing  action. 


YOUR  TRAVEL  AGENT 
COMPLETE  INFORMATION  _ 

...  on  the  convenient  connec-  1|I|] 

tions  between  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  and 
western  Europe  ...  on  trips  of  ^ 
any  duration  at  fixed  rates  that 
include  all  travel  accommoda-  ^ 
tions  for  $15  per  day  first  class,  % 

$8  tourist,  $5  third.  For  free  ^ 
map  and  Booklet  N.  J.  3,  write  to  Ibh 


UNION  CITY 

Albert  C.  Parker  is  replacing 
Arthur  O.  Smith,  Union  City 
superintendent,  when  the  latter 
retires  on  March  1.  Mr.  Parker 
comes  from  his  own  system, 
leaving  the  principalship  of  Em¬ 
erson  High  School,  Union  City, 
to  take  his  new  post. 


MONTCLAIR 

Coming  to  Montclair  is  A.  L. 
Threlkeld,  superintendent  of 
schools,  Denver,  Colorado,  and 
the  1936-37  president  of  the 
Department  of  Superintendence, 
NEA.  He  takes  office  Septem¬ 
ber  1. 

Mr.  Threlkeld,  host  to  the 
NEA  in  1935,  is  known  to  many 


545  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

360  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  681  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
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The 


In  The  Land 

Of  The  Conquistadores 

SARAH  F.  WATSON 
Newark 

TO  THE  Quiche-Mayan  Indian, 
Guatemala  means  “Place  of 
Trees” — to  me  it  means  towering  vol¬ 
canoes,  shimmering  lakes,  turquoise 
skies,  brilliant  color  and  the  lure  and 
mystery  of  ancient  ruins. 

In  Antigua,  ancient  capital  of  the 
Spanish  conquistadores,  en  route  to  the 
“modern”  capital,  Guatemala  City,  I 
had  the  good  fortune  to  stay  at  an  old 
Spanish  place  built  originally  in  1639. 
Lived  in  first  by  a  King’s  Attorney,  it 
was  destroyed  by  the  eruptions  of  the 
three  volcanoes  which  dominate  the 
city.  Indeed,  it  was  after  the  third 
destruction  of  the  town  that  the  cap¬ 
ital  site  was  moved  to  Guatemala  City. 

Today  the  palace  stands  exactly  as 
built  by  its  first  owners,  with  most  of 
the  walls  and  the  chimneys  being  the 
originals.  Some  of  the  original  floors 
are  also  in  use.  In  one  of  the  five 
patios  one  gets  an  idea  of  what  the 
volcanic  disturbances  meant,  as  the 
fountain  bed  is  some  two  feet  below 
the  present  level.  That  fountain,  by 
the  way,  was  our  bath. 

The  interiors,  including  the  furnish¬ 
ings,  are  just  as  the  first  residents  of 
the  Street  of  Nobility  knew  them.  My 
bed,  for  instance,  was  a  masterpiece  of 
handicraft.  A  hand-wrought  iron  lamp 
swung  from  the  rear  poster.  Thrill¬ 
ing  as  the  bed  was  esthetically,  truth 
forces  me  to  admit  that  sleeping  in  it 
was  less  pleasurable. 

American  tourists  have  not  yet  dis¬ 
covered  Antigua,  which  accounts  for 
my  friend  and  I  being  the  only  white 
women  present  one  evening  at  a  mar¬ 
imba  concert  in  the  plaza.  We  were 
held  dazzled  by  the  perfect  rhythm  of 
the  dancing  landino  boys  as  they  swung 
around  and  around  the  band. 

Later  in  our  stay  we  tried  a  trip  up 
one  of  the  volcanoes  —  Agua  —  and 
found  that  maize  (corn)  is  raised  al¬ 
most  to  the  summit.  One  of  the  fields 


SEE!  EUROPE 

10  COUNTRIES  EUROPEAN  TOUR 

OroDp  salUiiK  Jolr  7.  8.8.  ECKOPA. 
Pondocted  throashout,  rxrellFBt  Itinerary. 
fWiF  nrrommoflatloiis. 

Write  for  folder  from  the  organizer 

RIDGEWAY  TOURS 

Christian  H.  8hFnk.  Mrr.  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Review's  Travel  Section 
By  New  Jersey  Teachers 
AboHt  Themselves 

was  virtually  perpendicular,  its  top  edge 
being  1,000  feet  above  the  lower.  At 
the  end  of  the  6,500  foot  climb  we 
found  Santa  Maria  de  Jesus,  village 
of  clean  streets  bordered  with  corn¬ 
stalk  fences.  Its  one-room  huts  had 
their  thatched  roofs  supported  by  corn¬ 
stalk  walls. 

We  went  into  one  of  these  huts 
through  its  only  opening.  The  floor 
was  of  dirt  and  in  the  center  of  the  | 
room  was  a  fireplace  that  looked  like 
a  flower  bed.  Pigs,  chickens  and  chil¬ 
dren  were  everywhere. 

We  went  on  from  here,  over  one 
“barranca”  after  another,  until  we 
came  in  sight  of  beautiful  Lake  Atit- 
lan,  where,  with  Ripley,  we  might  say, 
believe  it  or  not,  there  arc  twelve  In¬ 
dian  villages  named  after  the  twelve 
Apostles.  Held  by  the  beauty  of  the 
scene  I  stayed  here  for  several  days, 
despite  my  lack  of  Spanish. 

Once,  while  I  was  trying  to  paint 
the  twin  volcanoes,  Atitlan  and  San 
Lucas,  some  Indians  stopped  to  inves¬ 
tigate  my  sketch  box  and  canvas.  And 
for  the  first  time  I  saw  animation  on 
an  Indian  face,  when  one  of  them 
pointed  to  the  volcano  and  then  to  my 
canvas  and  said  “Atitlan.”  That  was 
real  recognition. 

I  went  on  to  Chichicastenango  on 
that  trip,  visiting  the  famous  market 
tiicre.  Largest  and  most  colorful  in 
Central  America,  it  draws  thousands 
from  afar.  On  the  return  trip  to 
Guatemala  City  we  went  through  dense 
cypress  and  cedar  forests,  which  were 
in  many  places  spotted  liberally  with 
orchids. 


ALL-EXPENSE  ESCORTED 
DELUXE  TOURS 
California  -  Natio<tal  Parks 
Mexico  -  Canadian  Rockies 

(optional  trip  to  Alaaka  A  Panama  Canal) 
SS  Dap  Tour  BS  D«.f  Toar 

MBS  na 

Loavlnc  July  3rd  L«avlna  July  10th 

Two-We«k  Vacatloa  Toar 


Colorado  and  Yellowstono  Park  aooq 
Loavlns  July  3rd 


Mexico  Circle  Tour  (19  Days) 
Leavlns  July  10th 


$287 


Includlns  All  Meals  (3  Meals  per  Day) 
with  refund  on  a-la-carte  meals  not  taken. 
We  invite  your  request  without  oblisation, 
for  itineraries  and  descriptive  literature  on 
the  tour  you  are  interest^  in,  also  full  de¬ 
tails  in  connection  with  our  various  EU¬ 
ROPEAN  OFFERINGS. 


P.  M.  KLINE’S  I'nlversal  Toars,  lac. 
640  Mala  St..  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Phone  SaSl 


Let's  Explore 

ALASKA- 


with 


Father  Bernard  Hubbard, 
the  ^Glacier  Priest 

gentleman  explorer,  friendly  com¬ 
panion  and  the  most  ideal  leader 
imaginable  for  a  tour  to  the  ^Land 
of  the  Midnight  Sun  and  Northern 
Lights** . .  .  Native  villages,  gleam¬ 
ing  glaciers,  towering  snow-capped 
mountains  —  scenery  unmatched 
even  in  the  Alps! 

This  year*s  tour  includes  Mount 
Rainier  National  Park,  Pacific 
Nwthwest  and  a  restful,  interesting, 
thrilling  12-day  cruise  to  Seward, 
Alaska  and  return. 


Send  for  itinerary— 
no  obligation 


Mr.  n.  M.  Fleleher, 
Norihcni  Pacific  Rallwaj 
560  Fifth  Avc.,  New  York 


□  1  aoi  lalere«te4  in  Alaaka  toer  with  Father 
Uabbard.  Pleaae  aeiHi  folder  and  fall  infer* 

madon. 

□  I  preler  an  independent  Alaaka  emiae* 

O  Pm  not  Inlereated  In  Alaaka  emiae  bnt  plan 


THE 

OPEN 

ROAD 


A  TRIP  TO  THE  SOVIET  UNION— summer  of  1937 

a  small,  congenial  group — tor  information  address  the  leader 
Sonya  Chimacoff,  39  Lincoln  Park,  Newark,  N.  J. — Mitchell  2-2301 


Wratemtrlpto _ _ 

Nome _ 


i 
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0  Three  mile-high  havens  of  far-flung  fame! 
Baronial  Banff  with  its  castle-like  hotel ...  its 
mile-high  golf  course  .  .  .  warm  sulphur  and 
fresh  water  pools!  Colorful  Lake  Louise  .  .  . 
picture-spot  of  the  Canadian  Rockies.  And 
rustic  Emerald  Lake  with  its  cosy  Swiss-like 
Chalet!  Swimming,  hiking,  riding,  fishing,  ten¬ 
nis  .. .  dancing  in  top-of-the- world  ballrooms! 

Low  Cost  ALL-EXPENSE 


4rn1nrfn1  TIane  *  "bji-s  at  Banff,  *  davs  at 

toiomu  uaqs . . .  Lak,  Loui„  .Hh  visit  to 

Emerald  Lake.  From  Banff  or  Field —  CC1  (111  IT 
aU  expenses . Vj/.UUUp 


6  Wonderful  Daqs.  ..*Jr,'*pSs‘l  Ja“fop“ti^.^fat 

Banff  or  laake  Louise  and  1  day  at  Emerald  CR  TT 
Lake.  All  expenses,  from  Banff  or  Field  .  V  /4«  JU  Up 
Tours  6^ifi  at  Banf  of  Field  .  .  .  Starting  June  If  .  .  . 
concluding  September  13.  All  are  ffrst  cUm  and  include 
transportation  from  Banff  to  Field  (or  Field  to  Banff), 
modem  hotel  accommodation,  meals,  lf6  Miles  of  Moun* 
tmn  Motoring.  Stopovers  at  regular  rates.  Extra  reduc* 
lions  for  loi^r  stays.  .4dd  rail  fare  to  Banff  (or  Field). 

Banff  Springs  Hotel,  Chateau  Lake  Louise  and  Emerald 
Lake  Chalet  open  June  H  to  September  13. 


A  I  A  6 1^  A  ^ny  Ail-Expense  Prineeei  Cruises . . . 
f%K,  f.OOO  miles  via  the  sheltered  Inside 

Passage.. .Wsiting  Alert  Bay,  Prince  Rupert, Taku  Glacier, 
Skafway...other  fascinating  ports.  All  expenses,  including 
meals  and  berth  except  at  Skagway.  From  IIm 

Victoria,  Vancouver  or  Seattle . f'OO  Up 


Canadian  l^cific  Hotels 

Apply  Local  Tourist  Aaents,  or  Canadian 
Pacific  Offices  Includinc — 

NEW  YORK.  344  Madison  Avenue: 
PHILADELPHIA.  1500  Locust  Street 
or  Mar.,  Banff  Springs  Hotel.  BANFF,  Alberta 


Caspe  the  Unchanging 


ELEANOR  H.  CARLEU 
Newark 

WE  STOPPED  at  a  tourist  camp  run 
by  “madame”  and  her  two 
charming  daughters,  none  of  whom 
spoke  English.  A  conversation  with 
the  young  ladies: 

“What  do  you  do  in  the  winter?” 
“We  work  —  all  floors  must  be 
cleaned  and  varnished,  rugs  must  be 
woven,  blankets  woven  and  mended, 
baking,  sewing,  cleaning.” 

“But  in  the  evening?” 

“We  listen  to  our  radio.  We  have 
fine  programs  from  Quebec.” 

“Do  you  dance?” 

“Oh,  no,  the  clergy  forbids.” 

“Play  cards?” 

“Oh,  no,  the  clergy  forbids.” 

“How  about  parties?” 

“The  roads  are  generally  too  bad.” 
“Who  built  your  beautiful  cathe¬ 
dral  ?” 

“God  did.” 

“Pardon,  1  meant  who  reallv  built 
it?” 

“Why,  God  built  it.” 

“I  mean — who  gave  the  money?” 
“God  put  it  in  the  hearts  of  all  His 
people.” 


The  hill  above  us  was  crowned  by  a 
magnificent  cathedral  of  gray  stone  and 
a  very  small  wooden  schoolhouse.  Their 
need  for  learning  indeed  seemed  small; 
their  need  for  a  burning  faith  and  some¬ 
thing  beautiful  was  great! 

On  the  Beach  at  Perce 

“Madame,  will  you  please  buy  some 
of  my  sea  shells?”  asked  the  ten-year- 
old  girl. 

“My  bag  is  already  too  full,”  I  an¬ 
swered. 

“We  have  fourteen  in  the  family  and 
my  sister  has  four.  I’d  like  to  earn  some 
pennies.” 

“Can  you  sing?” 

“Oh,  yes.  I’ll  sing  for  you.” 

She  sang  for  us,  with  as  clear  an 
accent  as  I  have  heard  in  Paris — “II 
etait  une  bergere”,  “Alouette”  and 
others. 

As  she  stood  there,  hair  blowing  in 
the  breeze,  arms  lifted,  face  toward 
France,  she  seemed  to  be  the  spirit  of 
Quebec  saying  in  the  words  of  Louis 
Hemon,  “We  came  here  three  hundred 
years  ago  and  we  have  stayed.  We  are 
of  a  race  which  does  not  know  how  to 
die.  In  the  province  of  Quebec,  noth¬ 
ing  must  die,  nothing  must  change.” 


Easter  Cruise  Suggestions! 

Make  a  few  days  go  a  long  way.  Let 
us  help  you  plan  an'  Easter  Cruise. 

Best  reservations  can  be  made  now. 


HAVANA  — 

T.  E.  L.  Oriente".  March  24,  6-13  Day« .  $  65.00  up 

PUERTO  RICO  and  SANTO  DOMINGO— 

"S.  S.  Coamo",  March  25,  11  Doyt .  110.00  up 

BERMUDA¬ 
’S.  S.  Acadia  March  26,  8  Day* .  75.00  up 

"S.  S.  Volendom",  March  27,  6  Day* .  60.00  up 

FLORIDA  — 

"S.  S.  Shawnee",  March  27, 

Miami,  10  Days .  87.75  up 

St.  Augustine,  6  Days .  71.50  up 


—  and  other  interesting  trips  from  which  to  choose 


PUBLIC  SERVICE  TRAVEL  BUREAU 

Public  Service  TerminoL  Newark,  N.  J. 


Phone  MArket  2-7000  —  Extension  700 


A-S082 
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FinniSH  TRHUEl 
mFORmniion  bureru 

630  FIFTH  AVE  NEW  YORK 


If  you  or*  abroad  in  AAoy  or  June,  visit 
Stockholm  when  Sweden's  generous  summer 
crowns  her  gay,  spotless  capital  with  bright 
and  fragrant  flowers.  Her  charm  and  beauty 
enhanced  by  the  ethereal  afterglow  of  her 
sunlit  nights  will  delight  you. 

Discover  for  yourself  why  this  lovely  city 
is  so  rapidly  winning  the  affectionate  prefer¬ 
ence  of  all  American  visitors. 

Meke  Stockholm  your  gateway  to  all  the 
northern  wonderlands  and  the  fascinating 
ftaltic  region. 

Only  eight  hours  by  plane  from  London, 
Paris;  five  hours  from  Berlin.  By  through 
trains  from  Berlin  and  Hamburg  or  direct  in 
Swedish  liners  from  New  York  in  eight  luxu¬ 
rious  days. 

Aik  yoi^  travel  agent  tr  us  for  ow  new 
*‘Land»  of  Sunlit  Sighu*’ 

suggesting  delightful  trips  in  all  the  Scandina¬ 
vian  countries—  a  uealth  of  vacation  guidance. 
Please  Hunt  ion  Department  T. 

I"  SWIDISM  TtAVIL^^^^ 
INFOlUMATtON  EURlAU  / 

prriiAyflMl  '  ‘  -r.  «n  ' 


Ten  Days  Off 


EVA  CRIM 
Salem' 

WHERE  can  people  go  in  ten  days? 
We  five  decided  on  Florida. 
Starting  off  on  Christmas  morning, 
we  followed  the  Ocean  Highway  south¬ 
ward.  In  Virginia,  the  garrulous  old 
ticket  seller  at  the  Cape  Charles  Ferry 
chuckled  heartily  and  piped  forth  in  a 
shrill  voice:  “Law-sey!  Five  women! 
That’s  the  mostest  women  I  ever  did 
see  travelin’  in  a  car  without  a  man 
along.  Coin’  far  ?” 

We  told  him  that  we  hoped  to  reach 
Florida,  but  that  we  weren’t  going  to 
hurry,  and  weren’t  going  to  travel  after 
dark. 

“What  will  you  all  do  if  your  car 
breaks  down?” 

“It  won’t,”  said  we.  And  it  didn’t; 
which  definitely  proves  that  if  you  boast 
before  you  start  off  on  a  trip  you  can 
get  away  with  it  (sometimes). 

We  spent  our  third  night  out  in 
Jacksonville,  Florida;  and  the  fourth 
in  Melbourne,  after  sightseeing  half 


the  day  in  St.  Augustine — if  one  could 
really  call  it  sightseeing,  for  we  didn’t 
have  time  to  see  the  oldest  house,  the 
oldest  school,  or  the  old  fort.  We  did 
drink  from  the  Fountain  of  Youth  and 
view  the  Indian  Burial  Ground. 

Then,  crossing  the  Bridge  of  Lions, 
we  visited  the  crocodile  and  ostrich 
farms  where  we  got  a  great  deal  of 
amusement  from  listening  to  an  indolent 
negro  describe  the  tricks  and  traits 
of  his  menagerie.  “Now,  folks,  step 
dis  way.  Dis  yere  ol’  alligator  is  Ol’ 
Ponce,  an’  his  age  is  estimated  to  be 
’bout  900  years.”  Farther  on,  there 
was  a  huge  sea  turtle.  How  soothing 
to  a  teacher,  annoyed  by  restless  chil¬ 
dren,  to  see  a  creature  so  lacking  in 
motion  that  moss  and  barnacles  had 
grown  to  his  back ! 

While  at  Melbourne,  we  went  fish¬ 
ing  in  the  Indian  River,  which  was  a 
pleasant  way  to  “loaf  and  invite  the 
soul.” 

We  arrive^  home  at  7  o’clock  on 
the  tenth  day.  And  so  to  bed,  for  we 
were  tired,  and  school  began  the  next 
dav. 


Save  2S% 
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COLLEGE  CREDIT  (optional) 

'tf  High  grade  achool  offering  credit  .  .  .  write  us  for  facts 


■  offor  v«ck  at  UairoraitT  of  Moxfco 


•ff  Save  25  %  OR  MORE  over  any  other  method  .  .  .  hotels  or 
$165  up,  all  expense;  pay  part  next  year. 


Just  think !  You  can  ride,  eat,  sleep  and 
enjoy  a  scientifically  planned  conducted 
tour  for  the  usual  cost  of  transportation 


alone  and  for  less  than  you  can  drive  your 


own  carl  And,  if  you  desire,  you  can  ac 


quire  3  to  6  semester  hours  college  credit 


by  participating  in  classes  each  morning  en 


route.  America’s  oldest,  continuously  con 


ducted  travel  school  makes  this  possible  at 


LOW  costs  .  .  .  part  of  which  may  be  paid 


next  school  year  in  easy  monthly  payments. 


Mail  the  card  or  write  us  TODAY  for  com 
plete  information  and  your  copy  of  our  new, 
illustrated,  descriptive  yearbook.  Limited 
o  hirr>l  We  leave  N,w  Je.'.ey 


BShskS 


/^Wc^'UNIVERSIJy  of  tours  • 

r  KANSAS  CITY.  MO  -  OKLAHOMA  CITY.  OKLA. 


hm 
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FREE  TO  TEACHERS: 


you’ll  save  TWICE  on  your  trip  by 


THIS  MINGS  YOUl  Fill  COrY  OF  "AMAZING  AMilICA" 

Mall  Mil*  cowpoii  to  Oroyhouad  Tro*«l  twroou,  K8  WoM  SOHi  St.,  N««*  York  City, 
fw  profw$«lv  !llu«trat«d  boeklat,  "Hill  Amoiing  Amorleo",  Ivll  at  itrong*  otid 
iHHiyual  thing*  and  placM,  tally  dwcribod  ond  pictwrod.  YowiI  Ilk*  It  at  ««l 
at  pvpilt  da!  If  you  want  tpoclal  information,  form  and  tckodwiM  on  o«y  trip, 
iot  down  tho  ploco  yow  with  to  visit  on  lino  bolow. 

htformalion  on  trip  to. 


2  RETURNING  There  is  a  further  saving  of  20  percent  on  the 
•  return  trip,  when  you  purchase  a  Greyhound 

round'trip  ticket — with  most  liberal  return  privileges!  Compare  this 
double  economy  with  the  rates  of  aftjt  other  public  transportation. 


r  '1 

GREYHOUND 


But  most  important  of  all,  a  Greyhound  trip  offers 
so  much  in  convenience— in  deep  cushioned,  smooth' 
riding  comfort — in  a  close'Up  and  intimate  view  of 
all  outdoors  in  Spring.  Adding  up  these  unique  advan' 
tages  makes  Greyhound  first  choice  for  Spring  trips. 


Address 


— this  fucinatine  24-pa^e  booklet,  with 
140  piaures  and  descriptions  of  America’s 
most  amazing  and  unusual  things  and 
places.  Fine  for  classes — or  for  your  own 
entertainment.  Just  send  the  coupon. 


GREYHOUND 

1  GOING  The  Greyhound  fare  on  a  one'way  trip  avtra^  2)  to 
•  63  percent  lower  than  other  transportation  .  .  . 

actually  about  otu-third  the  cost  of  driving  a  private  automobile. 


New  Jersey  Educational  Review 

Official  Publication  of  the 
New  Jcncy  State  Teachera*  Attociation 

FINANCING  RURAL  SCHOOLS 

Any  study  of  the  financial  problems  of  New  Jer- 
^  sey  schools  and  school  districts  shows  that  the  most 
acute  conditions  exist  in  those  counties  that  are  pre¬ 
dominantly  rural.  Burlington,  Cumberland,  Glou¬ 
cester,  Hunterdon,  Salem,  Somerset,  Sussex  and  War¬ 
ren — all  of  these  are  found  in  the  list  of  counties  for 
which  an  emergency  appropriation  was  necessary.  It 
was  in  these  that  the  School  Survey  Commission  found 
the  most  deplorable  conditions  of  school  finance — 
lowest  expenditures  and  highest  tax  rates  for  schools. 

Yet  the  problem  is  not  one  that  can  be  ignored  by 
the  more  fortunate  counties  and  school  districts.  There 
is  ample  evidence  that,  left  to  themselves,  our  urban 
areas  cannot  repopulate  themselves,  that  our  cities, 
our  factories  and  industries  must  turn  to  the  farms 
for  the  man  power  that  they  need.  It  is  only  reason¬ 
able,  therefore,  that  they  should  bear  part  of  the  cost 
of  educating  their  future  citizens. 

How  can  this  be  done? 

Only  through  some  sort  of  equalization  plan  of 
state  aid  by  which  the  state  government  guarantees 
to  every  child  an  educational  opportunity  up  to  a 
fixed  minimum  standard.  This  would  be  achieved  in 
New  Jersey  through  the  operation  of  the  School  Equal¬ 
ization  Act,  and  in  the  nation  as  a  whole,  through 
a  s)^tem  of  federal  aid  for  education. 

Under  the  equalization  proposals  which  have  been 
made  for  New  Jersey,  it  is  the  rural  counties  especially 
that  would  benefit.  Yet  in  many  cases,  it  is  these 
counties  that,  naturally  conservative,  have  been  the 
last  to  see  the  advantage  of  the  proposals.  Not  even 
yet  have  they  asserted  themselves  to  demand  the  state 
aid  that  is  their  due.  Much  of  the  leadership  in  this 
field  has  come  from  public-spirited  citizens  in  the 
wealthier  counties,  inadequately  supported  by  the  real 
beneficiaries  of  the  plan. 

It  would  be  possible  to  take  a  list  of  the  1937  Leg¬ 
islature  and  pick  out  a  dozen  representatives  of  rural 
counties  who  are  at  best  luke-warm  toward  equaliza¬ 
tion  of  state  school  support,  and  toward  the  taxation 
changes  needed  to  make  it  effective.  The  same  attitude 
dominates  many  board  of  education  members  in  these 
counties. 

Unless  these  groups  awake  to  the  situation  and 
start  a  clamor  on  their  own  behalf,  they  will  find  some 
day  that  their  friends  from  the  urban  and  wealthier 
areas  have  lost  interest  and  are  willing  to  let  things 
remain  as  they  are. 

It  is  not  the  function  of  this  editorial  to  sound  an 
alarm.  It  is  its  purpose  to  point  out  that  the  School 
Equalization  Act  and  the  broader  tax  base  for  state 
school  support  constitute  a  great  opportunity  for  im¬ 
proving  rural  school  conditions.  As  such  these  meas¬ 


ures  should  have  the  support  of  everyone  who  wants 
to  see  such  improvement. 

Tax  Rates  and  Their  Meaning 

o  YOU  realize,”  quavered  the  viewer-with-alarm, 
“that  the  Hometown  tax  rate  has  risen  from 
$4.61  to  $5.16  in  the  last  five  years?” 

As  he  expected,  his  hearers  blanched  and  visioned 
confiscation  of  homes. 

All,  that  is,  except  two  courageous  souls  who  went 
to  City  Hall  and  obtained  the  total  tax  valuations  of 
Hometown  for  the  same  five-year  period. 

These  found  that  the  drop  in  assessments  was  nearly 
twice  the  rise  in  the  tax  rate. 

Such  conditions  obtain  in  hundreds  of  communities 
in  New  Jersey.  Comparative  tax  rates,  apart  from 
tax  valuations,  are  meaningless  figures,  only  useful  to 
scare  voters  with.  Every  statement  that  quotes  tax 
rates  should  also  quote  valuation  figures. 

When,  however,  tax  rates  and  valuations  arc  pre¬ 
sented  together,  some  homeowners  will  discover  illumi¬ 
nating  facts.  In  many  communities,  for  example,  total 
valuations  will  have  diminished  amazingly,  while  the 
small  homeowner’s  assessment  has  remained  unchanged. 
This  means,  all  too  often,  that  the  large  corporations 
have  had  substantial  reductions  in  their  assessments, 
while  the  homeowner  has  had  none.  In  these  cases, 
the  tax  burden  has  not  been  substantially  increased; 
it  has  merely  been  shifted  from  those  well  able  to  pay, 
to  those  less  able. 

This  is  a  condition  which  the  tax  rate  alone  does 
not  reveal,  but  which  should  interest  every  citizen  who 
wants  both  government  service  and  reasonable  taxes. 

A  Worth-While  Report 

E  REPORT  of  the  Association’s  Committee  on 
Educational  Progress  which  was  printed  in  the 
Annual  Report  last  month  is  important  for  the  excel¬ 
lent  material  which  it  contains,  and  it  marks  a  new 
and  needed  development  in  the  work  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  which  made  it.  No  longer  is  there  any  appreciable 
demand  for  the  general  survey  of  education  in  our 
state  that  was  the  original  function  of  this  committee. 
There  is  need,  however,  for  an  intensive  study  of  a 
few  problems:  such  study  as  the  committee  headed  by 
Miss  Edna  Wood  made. 

In  many  associations  there  has  been  set  up  a  group 
largely  composed  of  individuals  trained  in  research 
and  skilled  in  defining  problems  and  gathering  the 
information  needed  for  their  solution. 

If  each  year  the  Committee  on  Educational  Prog¬ 
ress  were  to  ascertain,  as  the  1936  Committee  did, 
what  educational  problems  are  concerning  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  Association,  and  were  to  gather  essential 
facts  and  opinions  bearing  on  these  problems,  it  would 
be  performing  a  great  service  to  the  Association,  and 
would  prepare  the  way  for  a  needed  development  in 
our  method  of  work. 
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.4  Netr  and  Fascinating  Slory  of  History 
From  Early  Days  to  the  Present  Suulbuorth  and  S 


THH  STOR\  OF  LONG  AGO . Early  Davs  to  476  A.  IX 

THE  STOR4  OF  1  HE  MIDDLE  AGES  ....  476  A.  D.  to  1682 

AMERICA  S  OLD  WORLD  BACKGROUND  .  Earlv  Davs  to  1682 
THE  THIRTEEN  AMERICAN  COLONIES  ....  1192-1761 

EARIA  DAYS  IN  AMERIC.A .  1492-1“’89 

AMERICAN  HISTORY,  COMPLETE.  1917  EDITION  .  1492-1937 

.\  W  ORK  BOOK  IN  AMERICAN  HISTORY  ....  1492-1937 
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provides  in  full  for  all  pupil  actixities  m  American  Hi>ti)r\. 


new  'd  ies  i>  bein^  mo>t  enthu>iasticall>  receix  ed  bv  the  teacher'  ot  hi'torx  throughout  the  countrx 
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U'.ible  maps,  eftective  teaching:  helps,  durable  waterpnnxf  bindin;j'. 


The  IROQUOIS  PUBLISHING  CO.,  iiic 
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ADVENTURES  IN  LANGUAGE 


h  is  a  simple  fact,  but  one  often  overlooked,  that 
power  in  language  comes  only  through  practice  in 
language. 

l  ong  experience  has  taught  us  the  value  of  drill 
in  the  development  and  fixation  of  language  skills:  but. 
at  the  same  time,  we  have  learned  that  such  drill  need 
not.  and  should  not  be  a  drab  routine. 


I  anguage  is  primarily’  a  social  activity  dealing  w  ith 
every  kind  of  social  interest.  The  realization  of  the 

social  interest  in  language  is  the  key  to  gaining  interest  in  the  teaching  of  language.'  Only 
that  drill  which  is  quickened  by  social  Interest  and  enriched  by  social  content  is  effec¬ 
tive  drill. 


Adventures  in  l  anguage,  the  activity  textbooks  for  Grades  Three  through  Six,  are 
rich  in  exercises  with  this  social  quality.  Such  exercises  insure  effective  teaching  and 
learning. 

Sentence  sense,  trouble-making  words,  punctuation  and  capitalization,  letter  writing, 
and  dictionary  work  receive  special  attention  throughout  the  Series.  Adventures  in  I.an- 
gu.ige  will  go  far  toward  insuring  success  in  teaching  these  Five  Fundamentals. 


Allyn  and  Bacon 

NEW  YORK 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


BOSTON 


CHICAGO 


ATLANTA 


DALLAS 


